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Traditionally, in the United States and more so the world over, the preserviee 
and in-service development of pedagogical competencies of vocational-technical 
teachers has been slighted. Emphasis has been placed on developing competency in 
technical skills and theoretical subj ct matter relating to * trade or occupation. 
These skills were acquired main!} ' r occupational experience and some type of 
formal learning. It was natural > <* vocational-technical educators to assume that 
the pedagogical skills would also be acquired through practical experience, trial 

and error . 

In recent years there has been, however, a growing realization among 
vocational-technical educators that formal professional education should receive 
greater attention than it has been given in the past. There is an awareness of 
th > u*eed to expand existing programs and improve their quality. If is essential, 
however, that steps in this direction include an examination of evolving changes 
and application of innovations in the general area of teacher education and an 
evaluation of their potentialities for vocational-technical teacher education. 

Two innovations, portable video recorders and micro-teaching techniques, 
have captured the attention of teacher educators in recent years, A growing 
number of educational institutions across the country are investigating the 
potential inherent in these new techniques and media for preserviee teacher 
education and the improvement of instruction of experienced teachers. At the 
University of Illinois, the College of Education has established a micro -teaching 
laboratory equipped with portable video tape recorders to improve the training of 
new teachers. The Department of General Engineering has been engaged in a project 
using these techniques to improve instruction on the higher education level 

In comparison to other segments of the educational community, vocational- 
technical education has been slow in exploring the possibilities inherent in 
these innovations. The study reported herein is one of the first conducted by 
vocational-technical educators on the adoption of these techniques and media. 

The effective adoption of video tape recordings and micro-teaching techniques 
to vocational-technical teacher education requires systematic research and experi- 
mentation. Before such detailed structural studies are undertaken, however, there 
is need for pilot studies to explore and examine the feasibility aspects and the 
problems encountered in the experimentation and adoption of these innovations. 
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The following Is a report of such an exploration This study was conducted 
In the Department of Vocational and Technical Education, College of Education, 
at the University of Illinois In Urbana, and supported by a grant from the 
Research Coordinating Unit, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Illinois State Board of Vocational and Technical Education and Rehabilitation. 

The Investigation has been conducted In two areas: (1) in-service training 
programs In area vocational schools and the vocational-technical programs of 
junior colleges and (2) training and supervising student teachers in vocational- 
technical education. Aspects of each study and the findings and analysis will be 
presented in separate reports. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Supervised Student Teaching 

The importance of supervised practice in the education of trainees is recog- 
nized in all professions and skilled trades. Supervised student teaching is widely 
acclaimed as one of the most important facets in the process of teacher education. 

Even though the value of supervised teaching has yet to be demonstrated by eon- 

1 / 

trolled experimental research,- it is accepted as imperative in teacher education. 

Cenant’s criticism of the education of the American teacher"* has stirred 
considerable controversy; however, one of his suggestions that has been widely 
applauded even by critics is the establishment of the position of a "clinical 
professor of education," who would be recognized especially for the quality of 
his teaching and would have primary responsibility for the student teachers 
during their induction into classroom teaching. 

Existing techniques and procedures of student teaching required by the 
profession and by institutions preparing teachers should not be considered as 
an "optimum" reached by research, but rather a result of trial and error and in 
many eases a compromise between desired goals and reality. It is realized that 
student teacher activities should be increased in scope and depth. However, 
there is a shortage of highly competent cooperating or master teachers, university 
supervisory personnel, and adequate funds to conduct such desired programs. Other 
weaknesses of existing practices in student teaching are due to lack of under- 
standing and agreement regarding the nature of classroom learning, teaching, and 
the supervisory process. "Thus, much remains to be accomplished by collage super- 
visors, classroom cooperating teachers, and researchers in establishing definitions 

of goals in teaching and in assessing the degree to which these goals are promoted 

3/ 

through supervision," - The same is true with other aspects of student teaching 
practice . 

Student Teaching Procedures 

Student teaching at the University of Illinois, in vocational -technical 
subjects (industrial education, agricultural education, and home economies educa- 
tion) consists of day-long attendance at the assigned school for seven calendar 
weeks. In addition, the student teacher can elect to spend two weeks at the 
school when it opens in the fall. 

1/ Oliver, D.W. and Shaver, J.P. "A Critique of ’Practice Teaching’," 

Harvard Educational Review , Vol* 31, 1961, pp. 437-443 
2V Conant, J.B. The Education of American Teachers . New Yorkj McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

3/ Schueler, H., Lesser, G.S., and Bobbins, A.L. Teacher Education and the New 

Media . Washington, D. C.s American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1967, p, 85. 
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The typical student teacher's activities (in chronological order) Include 
the two-week observation period in the assigned school, seven weeks in an on- 
campus methods course, seven weeks at the assigned school for student teaching, 
and two weeks of review and analysis of his experiences. Students may do their 
student teaching either in the fall or spring semester. However, the student 
teacher in the spring semester is at a disadvantage because he must wait six 
months after the observation period to begin his student teaching. 

Supervisory calls are specified as three one-half day visits during the 
regular period with no calls required during the two-week opening period. As 
a general practice among university supervisors, the major objectives for the 
three calls are as follows : first visit— orientation and planning j second visit— 
observation of the student teacher presenting a lesson to the class (in industrial 
education he is required to give a demonstration to one class and a lecture to 
another); third visit— final evaluation of the student teacher's work. 

It is obvious that there is a very limited amount of time for observation 
of the prospective teacher in a regular classroom since this cannot reasonably 
be done on the first call and seldom can be adder! to the work that must be com- 
pleted during the last visit. In effect 2 the university supervisor, half-way 
through the student teaching period, critiques the student teacher’s presentations 
and returns after two or three weeks for his final visit to learn from the cooper- 
ating teacher of the progress made by the student teaeber. While it is accepted 
that additional first-hand observation and more adequate time for analysis would 
improve the student teaching process, the supervisory load for university staff 
members seldom permits calls beyond the required minimum. 

Part of the problem of limited time for supervisory calls lies in the fact 
that student teachers can be assigned to any school district in the state. To 
place student teachers with the best cooperating teachers, the university super- 
visor typically has a sizable amount of traveling to do in spite of his efforts 
to cut down on travel time by grouping calls geographically. 

Cooperating teachers are selected by the university supervisor for their 
ability to teach pupils and for their skill in guiding student teachers. Although 
considerable latitude is given, the cooperating teacher knows what is expected of 
the student teacher and plans his activities accordingly. It should be noted that 
the College of Education does not conduct a formal program to prepare cooperating 
teachers for their roles. The Office of Student Teaching, however, issues a guide 
for cooperating teachers and some departments conduct orientation programs. 
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One other factor In the traditional student teaching situation should be 
considered and this is the limited amount of time available to some cooperating 
teachers to consult with and guide their student teachers For a few, there is 
only a minimum amount of time available during the day for essential work of 

this nature. 

From the above description, it would seem evident that present student 
teaching practices could be greatly improved and that much more could bo done 
to prepare student teachers for their teaching tasks. The following is a des- 
cription of a pilot study in whieh It was hypothesized that the augmentation of 
regular methods courses with experiences in a micro-teaching laboratory during 
the student teaching period by the student teacher, cooperating teachers, and 
college supervisor would Improve the preparation of prospective student teachers... 

The Purpose and Objectives of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to validate the following hypotheses; (1) the 
augmentation of methods courses before the student teaching period with practice 
in the college micro-teaching laboratory utilizing vidto recording wmld provide 
students with a realistic teaching experience and ease the anxieties of their 
induction into student teaching j (2) the use of micro-teaching techniques and 
video recordings by the student teacher and cooperating teacher during the 
student teaching period would better prepare the student teacher for his rolej 
(3) the use of video tape recordings and systematic observational techniques 
to analyze these tapes by the college supervisor would augment the limited 
number of visits to the student teacher, and (4) the critique of vide© recordings 
of the student teacher’s classroom presentations by means of a telephone conference 
with the student teacher and the cooperating teacher will improve the supervisory 

process . 

Specific objectives of the sfciidy were as follows; 

1, To explore the use of video tape recordings (VTR's) and micro- 
teaching techniques (MTT’s) for self-appraisal and self- 
ins true t ion by the student teacher during the student teaching 

period. 

* In keeping with the overall purpose and the title of the Project, the 

term "Micro-Teaching Techniques" (MIT's), has been included in the above 
objectives although it was not included in the specific objectives of the 
original study proposal. It was also stated in the research proposal that 
student teachers would be acquainted with VTR's and MIT's through their 
methods courses and experiences in the teaching techniques laboratory. 
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To explore the uses of VTR's and MIT's in the daily supervisory 
process conducted by the cooperating teacher 

3, To explore the uses of VTR's as feedback mechanisms to increase 
the effectiveness of the college supervisor during his regular 
visits in evaluating and suggesting improvements in the work of 
the student teacher . 

4, To explore and evaluate the possibilities and benefits of VTR's 
made in the school and sent to the college supervisor for analysis 
and critique, 

5, To develop a collection of selected VTR's which will serve to 
illustrate critical teaching incidents and models for discussion 
purposes with individual student teachers and in college methods 
courses, 

6, To develop a working plan for the introduction of VTR's into the 
regular supervisory program for student teaching in vocational- 
technical education* Such a plan should include suggestions 
regarding equipment, supplies, budget, personnel, administration, 

and training. 

Research Method 

This pilot study was designed to obtain qualitative data, which are essential 
for the design of a structured research project to evaluate, in qualitative 
measures, the effectiveness of these media and techniques* The findings of this 
study and its implications should be viewed as tentative until further research 
data are attained to support them. 

Description of Activities 

1. Student Teacher Activities in Teaching Methods Courses Prlo„r_to 

Student Teaching . Twenty-one student teachers in the Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education who participated in the study 
taught several lessons in the Teaching Technique Laboratory sponsored 
by the Office of Student Teaching in the College of Education. The 
TTL was established and directed by Professor William Johnson of the 
College of Education.* They were introduced to teaching skills such 
as demonstration techniques, use of audio-visual aids in introducing 
a unit of instruction, questioning techniques which stimulate class- 
room interaction, and sensitivity to nonverbal communication* Each 
lesson emphasized one of these skills. Three lessons were taught by 

•k The TTL engages in an evaluation of its activities with all participating 

students. The following analysis, however, pertains only to students 

participating in this study. 



each student teacher during the fail semester and five lessons during 
the spring. Student teachers were familiarized with the operation of 
portable video recorders in the classroom and with the use of VTR s 
as feedback mechanisms in analyzing the teaching process. The purpose 
of this instruction was to enable them to use these media and techniques 
when equipment was brought to their schools during the seven weeks of 
student teaching. Some instruction on technical problems also was given 

in the methods course, 

Wnrkshon for c nnperstlng Teachers. A one-day orientation session was 
conducted for cooperating teachers just prior to student teaching. They 
received training in the operation of the video cape equipment and were 
also introduced to the rationale and uses of the micro-teaching techniques. 
The project's research procedures were also discussed. 

Activities Du^nv the Student Teaching Period During both semesters, 
each participating student teacher had one set of equipment for two to 
four days on each of several (two or three) occasions. Assignments of 
the equipment coinciding with the university supervisor's visits enabled 
him to critique the student teacher's tapes. During the first semester, 
the sets were brought to the schools by the researchers; university 
students were hired to transport the equipment to assigned schools in 
the second semester. Upon their arrival in schools, they checked the 
operation of the equipment with the teachers. In a few cases, student 
teachers participating in the study were asked to transport equipment. 

This was done on an experimental basis to determine its feasibility 
because it was assumed that such a practice would reduce expenses. 

The following basic schedule was used to guide the cooperating 
teacher and student teacher during the time when the equipment was 
located in their schools 

Phase 1 Taping of the cooperating teacher and class by 
the student teacher. 

Phase 2 Taping of the student teacher and class by the 
cooperating teacher for self -appraisal by the 
student teacher. 

Phase 3 Taping of the student teacher and class by the 
cooperating teacher for analysis and assistance 
by the cooperating teacher. 




Phase 4 
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Taping of the student teacher and class by the 
cooperating teacher. Tapes to be sent to the 
college supervisor for his analysis, comments, 
and suggestions, by mail or by telephone 
conference. 

Some of the tapes of the student teacher activities were sent to the 
college supervisor for his review and critique. After he had analyzed 
the tape, a telephone conference was arranged to discuss the lesson 
recorder on the tape. At the university, the college supervisor 
watched the tape on a television monitor while discussing it on the 
telephone. Miles away the student teaeher and cooperating teacher 
heard the audio portion of the tape and discussed its content with 
the supervisor. 

Equipment* 

To carry out this project, two sets of one 'half inch video taping equipment 
were used, each consisting of two cameras, a recorder, a small TV moni-or, three 
microphones, and an amplifier-mixer which permitted more than one microphone to 
be used simultaneously. Two different units were designed and built to house 
the equipment and to transport it between the schools. 

The Scope of the Study 

The range of activities in this pilot study was limited. The restricted 
staff time and the availability of equipment forced the researchers to work 
with a limited number of student teachers. 

This study attempted to evaluate the contribution of video recordings and 
micro-teaching techniques to the supervision of student teachers. Although they 
participated as part of their methods course in the TTL, no quantative evaluation 
was made of these experienced. 



A more detailed discussion of the equipment is presented in Chapter IV of 
this report. 
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CHATTER II 

FEEDBACK PROCESSES AND MICRO -TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
IN STUDENT TEACHING SUPERVISION 

Two aspects of the student teaching process were investigated in this study. 

The first pertains to the feedback mechanism which is one of the most essential 
factors in the supervisory process, and the second relates to means and techniques 
of increasing the intensity and effectiveness of the supervisory process as a 

whole. 

Feedback Mechanisms in Supervision 

' Feedback in student teaching is regularly obtained by recall and selective 
note-taking by the supervisor. The student teacher, when asked to appraise and 
critically analyze his performance, must re’y primarily on his memory. An experi- 
enced teacher might find it difficult to recall in detail many of the variables 
which take place in the interaction between his pupils and himself. Even more so 
is this true of the student teacher, who typically is tense and nervous, whether 
playing a teaching role before his peers or teaching in an actual classroom. The 
detailed interaction in the classroom and his overall impression are influenced 
by his emotional state and various defense mechanisms. The image recalled is 
very subjective and in many instances the teacher may have a partial or complete 
blackout of many events and variables in the classroom interaction. 

As he observes the lesson, the cooperating teacher or college supervisor 
records critical incidents. These notes, the general recollection of incidents, 
and his overall impression provide the basis for an analysis and discussion with 
the student teacher. It is safe to assume that the observer's emotional attitude, 
personal bias, perceptual distortions, attention limitations, and sensitivity to 
classroom interaction influence general impressions and note-taking. Moreover, 
memory lapses alter the picture. These factors have in the past led to differences 
in recollection and in the perception of situations, and to overt and covert resist- 
ance upon the part of the student teacher to accept the supervisor's evaluation 

and suggestions, 

* Accurate feedback of behavior plays a cardinal role in the improvement of 
teaching performance. Feedback facilitates an analysis and comparison of the 
student teacher's behavior with generally accepted criteria and behavioral 
objectives. , It aids in the reinforcement of approved behavioral patterns and 
creates dissatisfaction with those which are undesirable. It is, therefore, 
instrumental in establishing new behavioral objectives and in determining whether 

they are attained. 
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Traditionally, a classroom interaction was described in vague terms by 
teachers and researchers alike, A better understanding of this complex phenom- 
ena has been gained in recent years with the development of various methods of 
observing, analyzing, and measuring classroom behavior (of both teacher and 
pupils) by systematic observation,— Many of these systems have since been 
modified and sophisticated through extensive research. The growing interest in 
research studies on observational systems of teacher behavior is evident in the 
number of articles in the literature and the research papers presented at recent 
conventions,-^ 

One serious limitation of systematic observation methods is that they are 
based on the observation and written report of someone whose perception may be 
impaired by intrinsic factors or from disturbances in the classroom. 

The use of audio tape to record classroom activities permits repeated 
analysis «f classroom interaction by several people, thus removing some of the 
personal distortion. It also enables the teacher involved to analyze his own 
activities. However, both live and audio systematic observation methods are 
limited to verbal interaction in the classroom and eliminate many important non- 
verbal variables inherent in classroom interaction. The supervisor’s proposed 
modification of classroom behavior based on an analysis of verbal interaction 
alone could be rejected because it does not provide the "whole picture" of what 
occurs in the classroom. 

Feedback through Portable Video Recorders 

The utilization of portable video tape recorders permits the recording of 
events in the classroom with minimum disturbance to the teacher and students. 
Relatively inexpensive facilities, using two cameras, permit simultaneous 
recording of the teacher's and students' classroom interaction? both pictures 
(split screen) are projected by the recorded tape. 

Video recording is not new and a number of teachers have been taped in the 
past, for the most part in television studios, and, in a few cases, in their 
own classrooms. In many cases, taping of classroom activities in the studio 
has turned the lesson into a performance* Taping in regular classrooms with 
extensive, and expensive, television equipment can also disrupt the atmosphere 
of the classroom and distort the natural process of teacher-student interaction. 

4/ Medley, D.M. and Mitzel, H.E. "Measuring Classroom Behavior by Systematic 
Observation," Handbook of Research on Teaching . N.L. Gage (ed.), Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Company, 1963, pp. 247-328. 

As reported at the 1967 and 1968 American Educational Research Association 
Conventions, 
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The technological innovation of portable video recorders provides an instant, 
accurate feedback of classroom interaction as a whole (verbal and nonverbal) in 
the teacher's natural habitat, his classroom. It provides a basis for reliable 
analysis and decisions about desirable modification in classroom behavior. 

Th« Psychological Impact of Vide o Recordings 

Student teachers, more than experienced teachers, may have ambivalent feelings 
toward feedback mechanisms. Though they can provide the sense of direction essential 
for the continuation of any activity, feedback mechanisms may also require a modifi- 
cation of behavior, which can cause uncertainty, discomfort, and even anxiety in 

the student teacher. 

In the past, student teachers have been able to accept unpleasant feedback 
of their classroom behavior by rationalizing that it was inaccurate and subjective 
and even distorted by the observer. ’ In many cases, they failed to remember things 
that were seen and reported. Some of these memory failures may be viewed as 
defense mechanisms which are instrumental in relieving anxieties created by facing 

the truth. 

An entirely different situation has eventuated with the introduction of 
portable video recorders, * Feedback can now be accurate} defense mechanisms 
previously employed cannot be used. Reality in its nakedness is available to 
the student teacher. What he needs now is the desire to confront himself and 
courage to accept what he sees. 

The student teacher's ambivalence of viewing his image is evidenced in 
feelings of anxiety and curiosity. There is a certain fascination in seeing one's 
own image; it is the magic of the mirror, the visual echo.- This narcissistic 
fascination may motivate him to take the chance and look at himself. 

After the student teacher has overcome the anxiety of initial observation, 
it would seem that nothing would be more convincing to him to modify his teaching 
behavior than the true picture of his classroom interaction. When used properly, 
this traumatic self-confrontation can greatly enhance the student teacher's 

readiness to accept his superior's advice. 

There are a number of studies in teacher education and closely related areas, 

such as counselor training, to verify the effectiveness of video tape recordings 
and playback techniques of providing knowledge of results, especially behavior 
modification and the acquisition of complex skills 

6/ Nielson, G. Studies in Self-Confrontation , Copenhagen: Munkegaard, 1962. 

7 / See Alexander, Bloom, Kagan, Maccoby, Maier and Schueler in bibliography. 
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Micro-Teaching Techniques 
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Micro- teaching" is a teaching encounter scaled down in class size and time. 
Micro-class size is usually three to six students and includes a five- to twenty** 
minute lesson. The purpose of micro-teaching is to provide prospective student 
teachers with a substantial amount of actual teaching practice before they engage 
in student teaching at their assigned schools. This is done with optimum control 
and evaluation procedures without jeopardizing the learning of regular classroom 
pupils. 

The micro-teaching process usually takes place in "teaching laboratories," 
where video tape recordings are used to provide feedback. In each lesson the 
student practices a specific skill, such as the ability to lecture, ask questions, 
lead a discussion, demonstrate, etc. The tape is viewed immediately after the 
presentation and is critiqued by the student teacher with the aid of a supervisor 
and by the written feedback of an evaluation questionnaire completed by students 
in the laboratory classroom. In some cases, an "improved" version of the lesson 
is planned and taught immediately to another micro-laboratory class. At other 
times, the new version is taught several days later. 

Since its inception, the miero-teaehing model has been modified in many 

ways. However, the innovators have indicated the need for further exploration 

9/ 

to find optimal models for the use of micro-teaching in teacher education." A 
growing number of educational researchers are experimenting with modified models 
of the micro-teaching techniques or combinations of micro-teaching and systematic 
observational methods. The most common combination is probably micro-teaching 
and interaction analysis. 

Although many of the advantages of micro-teaching techniques and portable 
video recorders seem logical, much research is needed to prove their validity and 
to propose optimal uses to increase teacher effectiveness. 



8/ The term "micro- teaching" was coined by Dwight Allen of the Stanford University 
Teacher Education Program while he was pioneering in the application of the 
system to teacher education. 

9/ Allen, D.W. Micro-Teaching: A Description . Stanford, California: Stanford 
University, 1967. 



CHAPTER 111 

FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 

The following Is a description of the findings, a discussion of problems 
made evident by project activities, and proposals of strategies to alleviate 
these problems. The order in which the findings are presented is no indication 
of their relative importance. 

General Attitudes of Students and Cooperatin g Teachers 

From oral discussions and written evaluation of students and cooperating 
teachers, it is evident that the project activities were considered valuable to 
most participants. A high degree of cooperation with the researchers on most 
structured activities was achieved. It must be stressed, however, that a strong 
“Hawthorne effect 11 was involved in the participants 1 attitudes. 

If may be assumed also that the novelty of the techniques and the fascination 
resulting from the technological phenomenon of being able to record one's own 
image and to see it immediately were influential factors in creating enthusiasm 
and eagerness to participate. The public*^ strong identification with television 
as a media contributed, too, to this strong motivation. 

Of great importance were the project’s orientation activities and the general 
permissive, nonthreatening atmosphere introduced by the researchers. It was 
emphasized that the purpose of the project was to improve instruction rather than 
to determine a grade. 

Although favorable attitudes are a necessary condition, they are not sufficient 

for optimum utilization of the media and techniques. A discussion of some of the 

factors which facilitate or hinder their effective use will follow. 

The Preparation of Student Teachers for the Use of Video Record ings and Micro- 
Teaching Techniques During the Student Teaching, Period 

Student teaching can be a traumatic experience. After years of preparation, 
the student teacher may not be confident that he can be a successful teacher, and 
h'is anxieties about his teaching ability increase in this first phase of his 
professional career. It is assumed that the student teacher is mature and is 
equipped with the theoretical knowledge neeessrry to cope with the many problems 
which arise in his first days as a teacher. However, reality does not always 
justify these assumptions. Most professional education training does not provide 
the neophyte teacher with practical solutions to the problems he faces during 
the student teaching period. 

Student teachers in the Department of Vocational and Technical Education in 
the 1967-1968 year were introduced to micro-teaching and video recordings by means 
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of discussion and demonstration held in the methods courses. Students visited 
the Teaching Techniques Laboratory and observed micro-teaching in practice. 

Some taught in the laboratory. Student teachers participating in the project 
were introduced tc the study's purposes and procedures and given the opportunity 
to teach several micro-lessons in the Teaching Techniques Laboratory. 

The study results indicate that a thorough knowledge of the media and 
techniques and an intensive, structured practice in the Teaching Techniques 
Laboratory during the methods course, facilitate their effective use during the 
student teaching period. This practice will ease many of the tensions inherent 
in student teaching. The student teacher arrives at the school equipped not 
only with theory but also with practical experience in teaching, thus enhancing 
his status as far as the cooperating teacher and his students are concerned. He 
will be able to begin teaching during the first week. Having been exposed to 
critiques of his lessons by supervisors and students in the Teaching Techniques 
Laboratory, he will be more open to suggestions from the cooperating teacher and 
may actively request him to critique his instruction in order to maximize the 
effect of student teaching. 

The preparation of student teachers for the effective use of these media 
and techniques as described in this study did not prove to be adequate. A more 
intensive program should be introduced. 

The initial phase in preparing the student teacher for the use of these 
innovations begins in the methods course where he learns of the rationale and 
becomes acquainted with the process of feedback, self -confrontation, and micro- 
teaching techniques. Intensive practice should be provided in the micro-teaching 
laboratory or a similar arrangement. Such experiences should offer college credit 
and be coordinated with the methods course. 

The intensity of activities in the micro-teaching laboratory should depend 
upon the ability of students to learn the use of specified teaching skills and 
to be relaxed in the self -confrontation process. Individual differences must 
be taken into consideration. Some students may need ten half-hour sessions 
while others would require twice that amount of time. The student's readiness 
to teach in an assigned school should be the criteria for his '’graduation" from 
the laboratory. 

In several cases, two student teachers are assigned to the same school. 

While the researchers did not investigate the advantages and disadvantages of 
this practice as compared with the assignment of one student per school, they 
feel that such a practice may ease students* anxieties during the student teaching 
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period. The sharing of experiences between the two student teachers adds to 
their learning and also eases the typical loneliness of being in a strange 
community , 

In the case of this study, the presence of two student teachers in one 
school also solved some technical problems of taping. Few student teachers 
had tim* to review the tapes individually. However, the self -confrontation 
would seem more inhibiting than the time factor. The mutual viewing of the 
tapes helped ease the inhibition of confrontation and stimulated self-review. 

The Role of the Cooperating Teacher 

The cooperating teachers were introduced to the project, its purpose and 
procedures during a one-day workshop. All expressed a desire to cooperate with 
the researchers in exploring the potential of the media and techniques in 
improving student teaching. Within the prevailing conditions, they have done 
their best. 

Two conditions are essential for the most efficient use of these media 
and techniques, A training program for cooperating teachers to prepare them 
for supervising student teachers and, in particular, the effective use of 
video tape recordings and micro-teaching techniques is necessary. The second 
condition is a favorable climate: adequate time and facilities and the incentives 

to pursue such activities. 

The cooperating teachers were advised that it would be desirable for them 
to be taped in their classrooms. The teachers should analyze these tapes by 
themselves, with colleagues, or with the student teachers. It was suggested 
that they use the tape as a model for the student teacher to study and perhaps 
imitate. Taping and reviewing of tapes set a good example and helped them to 

pursue the activity Jith student teachers. 

Cooperating teachers were advised that the utilization of VTR* s as feed- 
back mechanisms would be helpful in their own self-improvement. Some teachers 
indicated that for the first time they had the opportunity to see themselves 
as students saw them and were surprised at the tapes' contents. But in most 
cases there were a variety of "obstacles" which prevented them from engaging 
in self -taping and analysis. 

The cooperating teacher may have ambivalent feelings and anxieties about 
self-confrontation on tape. Being the only one in the scb '1 who experiments 
with these media and techniques, he may be reluctant to ask his colleagues to 
review tapes with him. Inviting the student teacher to review and analyze his 
classroom interaction with him may be perceived as a threat to his authority 
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as a supervisor. In several cases 3 cooperating teachers asked the researchers 

to review their tapes and critique them. 

In order to utilize them the cooperating teacher mast he f -ITv acquainted 
with VTR 1 s and MTT's, Such experience could he provided in a university work- 
shop where participants would have the opportunity to ~se a MIT laboratory and 
to assume the role of learner 3 teacher 3 and supervisor The program would include 
an overview of learning and teaching theory with special emphasis on research in 
feedback mechanisms and MTT's,, The teachers would also be instructed m the 
operation of equipment to enable them to train others 

Another goal of the workshop is to enable the teacher to relax while being 
taped and critiqued and to be able to critique his own tapes He will have 
developed sensitivity to classroom interaction ard the ability tc apply research 
findings to the teaching-learning process « 

The second area which determines the success of the cooperating teacher Is 
the availability of time and the presence of incentives to engage in this work- 
in the present system,, cooperating teachers have limited time to devote to the 
supervision and guidance of the student teacher „ Very seldom is the load of the 
teacher reduced when he accepts additional duty of supervision of student teachers • 
Some cooperating teachers have difficulty in finding adeq-ate time to discuss 
and evaluate the student teacher's experiences* It is assumed in man/ instances 
that the student teacher will observe^ listen, and learn by osmosis • 

The effective use of MTT's and VTR's does not necessarily make the job of 
the cooperating teacher easier, it requires him to devote more time to the 
supervisory process than he would ordinarily „ Even when recorders are operated 
by students s the cooperating teacher still must assume the responsibility of the 
administration of taping 0 Most important, however, is the review and analysis 
of tapes. In some instances in this study, the student teacher was taped but 
there was no review and analysis of the tape. Due to the shortage of tapes ? 
the cooperating teacher had to erase the recording without viewing it to keep 
the taping activities on schedule,. This is a tremendous waste cf time and effort 
and can cause skepticism toward project activities „ 

The problem of time is related to the absence of strong incentives for the 
cooperating teacher. He is assumed to gain status with the assignment of a 
student teacher who acts as an assistant in, several of his classes during the 
designated period. In addition,, he is given a small compensation and free 
tuition at the University „ In view of the amount of time which m-st be devoted 
to student teachers 3 these incentives are not strong enc-gh to stimulate many 
teachers to assume added responsibilities m supervision by using MTT's and VTR's, 
* See discussion on operation of equipment by st^dents 5 p. 20 o 
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If cooperating teachers are to be involved intensively and effectively in the 
use of V1R' s and MTT’s in student teaching, rt is essential that they be given 
adequate time to engage in such activities and more attractive incentives to 
stimulate them to assume such a. responsibility. 

The Role of the College Supervisor 

The contribution of the college supervisor during the student teaching period 
is limited. Of his three visits to each assigned school, only one is devoted to 
analysis and critique of lessons taught by the student teacher. This is by no 
means adequate and does not reflect the status that student teaching has in 
teacher education. 

In general, all college supervisors who participated in the study reacted 
enthusiastically to the possibilities inherent in these media and techniques. 

They agreed to cooperate with the researchers and expressed a desire to include 
all of their students in any future extension of the procedures followed in 

this study. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that only one of the college supervisors, 
the co-director, was actively involved in the study and was aware of the range of 
activities and responsibilities inherent in the use of such media and techniques. 
In the case of other college supervisors whose students participated in the 
study, the research staff assumed all responsibility for the technical aspects 
of taping an l organization of student teachers" activities in the laboratory. 

If the use of MTT’ s and VTR* s by college professors is to increase the 
value of the student teaching period, changes in the present system of methods 
courses and student teaching are required. There is danger of a pseudo-acceptance 
of these innovations. For example, superficial acquaintance with the media and 
techniques through a lecture demonstration and a visit to a teaching technique 
laboratory in which each student teacher is taped once ’*to have a taste of it" 
may increase the student teacher’s body of knowledge but it is doubtful that 
it will have an Impact on his teaching. What are then the optimum conditions for 

the introduction of these media and techniques? 

The professor must be aware of the shortcomings of the present system of 
teacher education and student teaching in particular. To effectively use MTT s 
and VTR's, professors of methods and supervisors of student teachers should 
participate in special workshops designed to acquaint them with these innovations 

and the rationale for their introduction. 

It is of utmost importance that the college supervisor himself be taped and 
that he review the tape of his own or, preferably, with the aid of a colleague. 
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In order to use such media effectively and to convey a feeling of confidence to 
the students, the college supervisor m«st have experienced some of the emotions 
that one may have in self -confrontation In order to encourage students xn 
analyst and critique he must himself be open to analysis and critique. A 
parallel in the self-experience of analysis and therapy often -sed in the 
training of psychologists, psychiatrists and counselors and the rationale for 
such an experience, can be seen in the case of supervisory teachers 

The use of MTT's and VTR f s requires the devotion of additional time in 
student teaeher supervision In the present study in several instances the 
professor did not have time to review tapes- In order to take the full advantage 
of these innovations, excessive time spent by the professor in travel should be 
reduced. The use of graduate assistants as supervisors and the critique of tapes 
by telephone conference would also provide the professor with the additional time 
necessary for utilizing VTR* s and MTT’s in the supervisory process 
Graduate Assistants as S upervisors 

The importance of the student teaching period calls for greater emphasis 
on the supervisory role assumed by the University professor However, since 
there is not a sufficient number of professors te function in this role it is 
essential to use graduate assistants as supervisors They should receive the 
same preparation which has been suggested for University professors serving as 
supervisors. It is preferable that they be assigned te student teachers who 
seem to be secure in the micro- teaching laboratory and appear ready to teach in 
assigned schools,, Students who show more possibility of difficulty xn student 
teaching should be the direct responsibility of the professor 

Tapes of the assistant’s supervisory session with the student teacher and 
the cooperating teacher should from time to time be sent to the college for 
analysis and critique by the professor with the assistart This procedure would 
assure control of the assistant’s work and would provide an opportunity for 
training in supervisory roles 

Supplementing Student Teacher Supervision by Telephone Conferences 

iw. w LfrM — — -■ iri; .^<W MWL » wW.M win mmmm in ■ mu i mm mmmmmmm * M*m m*j mmmm mmmm mm mw m r m m m m 4 ■ mm w mm w mwn lm mm mmmm mm mm tm mm 

Experimentation with supervisory telephone conferences based on tapes sent 
to the professor was limited due to lack of equipment However it seemed to 
be a worthwhile practice which should be expanded 0 Wien equipment is left at 
schools for lor.s, periods and especially when schools purchase their own equip- 
ment, it is assumed that many more tapes of student teacher activities, as well 
as those of the cooperating teacher will be sent to the professor and critiqued 
via telephone 
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It is essential, however to reduce the load of the professor durv-g the 
student teaching period to enable him to engage in an analysis of tapes by 
telephone conference. Farther experimentation with this method is needed to 

identify the optimal conditions for its »*se« 



'the Use of Stud ent Employegs_ mid„St^ent 
Teachers to Transfer _i^ !iiBS!aa£ 

Daring the second semester of this study student employees transferred 
equipment from school to school using University vehicles, they were paid an 
hourly rate. In several cases, student teachers transported equipment. In 
both eases, equipment arrived in time and in gocd working corditicn. 

It is important to increase the involvement of the student teacher by 
asking him to transfer equipment from his school to another when favorable 
conditions exist. Equipment should be boused in units which can be carried 
in sedans. Student teachers should be reimbursed for mileage bun should not 



he paid for transporting equipment. 

It should be emphasized to student teachers that taping activities are 
for their benefit and that they should assume some of the responsibility by 
transporting equipment. This should not be perceived as an imposition but 
as a more intensive involvement in activities designed to improve their 
training On the other hand, participation in such activities should never 
conflict with the student teacher s schedule and duties in the school to 
which he is assigned. It is hypothesized that the student teacher who travels 
to another school to pick up equipment will use it more than he would if it 



were delivered to him. 

The addition of VTR's and MTT's to a teacher preparation program will 
obviously increase the operating budget of student teaching. Using student 
employees and student teachers to trarsfer equipment will reduce cost. 

Taping Ac t tvi t,iea_ in_Schools 

Although cooperating teachers were theoretieallv in charge of taping of 
the student teacher, la most cases the student assumed the responsibility of 
assembling the equipment in the classroom. The student teacher seemed to be 
bette,r prepared to operate the equipment and was more concerned abe.u is. 

With the heaw load of the cooperating teacher, he also had more time to engage 

in preparation for taping activities. 

However, some student teachers have indicated that the taping responsibility 
(assembling equipment and taping, and dismantling) has caused tensions. This was 
especially true when technical problems developed. The student was not able to 
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make last-minute preparations for the lesson because he was engaged in technical 
preparation for taping* The additional responsibility increased his worries 
during the lesson. 

Some student teachers and cooperating teachers have proposed that the 
College of Education send technicians to assume responsibility for equipment 
and taping. This* however, will add greatly to the budget of student teaching - 
It is worthwhile;, therefore, to explore the possibility of training a gro-»p of 
high school students to operate the equipment with the supervision of the 
cooperating teacher. This training should be carried out by a university assistant 
before the student teaching period* The smooth operation of equipment by high 
school students will reduce some of the worries of the student teacher and the 
cooperating teacher. 

The Use of Micro-Teaching Techniques in Schools 

In addition to the feedback provided by tape, student teachers were asked 
to distribute, after each lesson they taught the student evaluation form developed 
and used in the College of Education micro- teaching laboratory Although this 
was not done systematically in the fall, during the spring semester each 
participant kept a cumulative record of his rating by learners in the laboratory; 
the rating by students in the assigned schools was added to this chart* 

The purpose of this practice was primarily to explore the feasibility of 
obtaining written feedback from regular classroom students. This procedure 
seemed to be valuable and served to examine the progress of student teachers 
through rating in the laboratory and schools* Regular classroom students 
cooperated in filling out evaluation questionnaires^ which required approximately 
five minutes of class time. 
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CHAFTSR IV 

VIDEO TAPE RECORDING SYSTEMS. TECHNICAL ASPECTS 
The use of media in edition is generally considered a means to an er.d 
and is viewed as having a secondary role. In this et«du, however s the media, 
portable video tape recordings, played a major role m achieving the purposes 
of the study. The feedback process facilitated by the media was essential 
not only for the analysis of teaching behavior b«t also in stimulating teacher 
awareness and readiness for change. McL-han's concept that* the medium is the 

message' 1 -!^ was apparent m the case of this st.dy. 

The success of any study ©n the use of new media ir education depends to 
a great extent on its proper function mg. This was particularly important 
in activities designed to modify teaching behavior. Technical difficulties 
which prevent taping of a highly motivated teacher who is ready to confront 
himself can ea-se frustration. Recordings of poor quality and distorted images 
discourage farther participation. Adequate attention m-st be give^ therefore 

to assure the proper functioning cf media. 

Fears of teachers (especially women) about handling mechanical and 
electronic equipment act as a deterrent to the intensive use of new media in 
education. Teachers may be anxious about the use of video recorders which 
are more expensive than other audiovisual equipment i" the school. It should 
be stated emphatically that the average teacher ear set *p and operate the 
video recording equipment successfully after he has received proper training 
and step-by-step written directions. During the span of the Project reported 
here, equipment was set up and operated by both men and women. In the case 
of the student teaching study, 21 participated with the equipment traveling 
4,200 miles between 15 schools The total number of days cf -sage was 115, 

The ’’down tame" for the equipment for tie entire investigation was only three 

days at a minimum cost for repairs. 

In the following discussion, attention will be given to the technical 
aspects of the Project s work including the equipment -sed,, a description of 
the housing -nits, supplies^ maintenance, equipment positioning in the class- 
room and lab, and camera techniques. The remainder of this chapter will deal 
with the trailing of operators^, problems arising through misuse of the equipment, 
and the making of model tapes through the process known as "dubbing a " 

loT^^^rno^^Er^ik • "McLuham sm Reconsidered." Sat-rd ly Revie w , July 23^ 1966, 
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Equipment 

i»iwwp < wmmm mm mm mamma 

Each of the two sets of one-half inch tape equipment ^sed in this investi- 
gation included the following! 

I# Two cameras 

2. Two stand-type microphones 

3. One lavaliere microphone 

4. One 9" television monitor 

5. One video recorder 

6. One amplifier-mixer 

7. Two camera tripods 

8. Two microphone stands with bases 

9. Two sets of cords 

Shortly after the Project began s two items were added to improve the quality 
of the tapes and to be used with either set! 

1* One zoom lens 

2, One wide-angle lens 
Movable Equipment Housings 

The original plan called for two identical sets in operation,, each housed 
in the same type of portable unit. Because of the feasibility nature of the 
Project., however 3 it was decided that only one of the planned units would be 
built and it would contain all of the equipment listed above. This unit required 
the use of a station wagon; therefore , the second housing was planned to be 
transported in a standard automobile. This smaller unit contained everything 
the larger one had with the exception of the amplifier-mixer which serves to 
amplify and control the sound from more than one microphone at a time. A 
special “T-tap" was made for the smaller set to allow two or more microphones 
to be used simultaneously. With the smaller set, therefore^ there is no increase 
in volume other than that provided by the recorder itself, nor is there individual 
control of the two microphones. 

Early in the investigation, a survey of commercial portable units revealed 
that none were available that would satisfy the requirements determined by the 
staff. The unit should be 

1. self-contained and requiring only a source of 110 volts , 

2. compact, 

3. capable of being transported by means of a typical car or station wagon, 

4. as lightweight as possible. 
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5. durable, 

6. capable of being locked , 

7. convenient m use bv a standing operator 

8. designed to store equipment and supplies safely ir normal highway 
travel , 

9. easily moved when it arrived at a school, and 

10. a welcome addition to a elessroom or lab in terms of its overall 
appearance. 

As shown in the Appendix, the original unit, called the ’’Mobile Video Center, 
incorporates most, if not all, of these specifications. Several things should 

be noted with regard to this housing; 

X. The top half lifts off so that the two halves are slid into a 

* 

station wagon in their upright position. 

2. To prevent rolling on the casters in transit, V steel pins 
lock the two stationary casters. 

3, in transit the two halves are locked together with truck catches. 

4 The head of one of the camera tripods was removed and mounted in 

one corner of the unit. It has its full range of elevatability. 

5. A single key unlocks all doers. 

In the case of the smaller, suitcase-like housing, only the recorder remains 
outside. When brought to a school, this unit requires seme type of convenient- 
height horizontal surface usually fo-rd in a school’s projector stand, a bench, 
or a cafeteria cart. 

Essential in the operation of a program involving portable video equipment 
are two elements. Fxrst, well-developed operating instructions must accompany 
the equipment and must be used faithfully. The present versions found in the 
Appendix are the result of many revisions and have proven to be near-foolproof 
when used by anyone who is not colorblind. This leads into the sound element, 
namely, that all wire connecting done by the operator is simply a matter of 
following color coding of the parts to be joined. The original video tape 
equipment is not color coded but at is easy and very time-and- trouble savirg 
to use colors to direct the operator. 

Supplies 

Supplies for the successful operating of the equipment are minimal except 
for the first item below; 

1. Video tapes. 

2. Head cleaning fluid. 

3. Splicing tape. 
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Ae to the price of video tapes, a standard V tape costs approximately $40 
and will provide roughly 55 minutes of playing time. In any new taping the 
previous recorded image is automatically erased and can be used countless times 
with a life expectancy, according to one manufacturer, of seven to ten years. 

The head cleaning fluid and splicing tape (similar tc the short pieces 
used with audio tapes) are provided in a small carton as part of the set. 
Maintenance 

Common maintenance of the equipment is relatively simple md can be 
performed by anyone who has a copy of the manufacturer's manual. Persons 
responsible for the equipment should be well acquainted with the directions 
in the manual and act accordingly. 

There is, of course, at times, the need for the services of a trained 
technician in matters of adjustment and even repair if a component is damaged. 

If such a person is not available, the set must be returned to the manufacturer 

or his service representative. 

Regarding cleaning of the head, the necessary materials are found in the 
supplies provided by the manufacturer. The manual indicates the proper procedure. 

Camera lenses should be cleaned occasionally with readily -available lens 

tissue. 

Guidelines for Setting XJp and Operat i ng Equipment., ir .the School. 

There are many possibilities for the locating of equipment in the classroom 
or laboratory depending on such factors as the size of the class, the number of 
cameras and microphones to be used and external conditions such as distracting 

noises and strong natural light. 

Ideally, the taping procedure should not influence the learning environment 
in any way. To help in achieving this, some guidelines have been developed by 
the Project staff regarding the locating and operating of equipment. 

1. Positioning of Cameras . The center of the video taping operation 
(where the recorder, monitor, and No. 1 camera are located) 3 
should be typically in the back of the classroom at one side. 

This camera is used chiefly to pick up the instructor although 
it can be rotated to record student reactions also. Its 
effectiveness is increased if a zoom lens is mounted on it. 

If there is intensive light coming through windows, the center 
should be located on the window side. If windows are *o problem 
(as discovered in a trial setup) , positioning the camera on the 
students 1 right side away from the windows provides better pick* -p 
of most right-handed instructors at the chalkboard. 
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In Project activities, the No# 2 camera, without an operator, 
was usually placed in a front corner of the classroom to record 
the students. With a typical class, the wide-angle lens improved 
the coverage resulting, of course, in a smaller picture of each 
student# A switch on the recorder that is controlled by the 
operator determines which camera is being recorded on the tape.. 

2 , Positioning of Microphones , The use of two or three microphones 
is recommended to provide adequate sound recording. Stand 
microphones used in the Project were not directional so one was 
usually placed in the first or second row of students and aimed 
at the rear of the group# This microscope plus the lavaliere 
microphone used by the instructor provided relatively satisfactory 
sound pick-up in the typical situation Three microphones were 
used with the Mobile Video Center under more difficult circumstances. 
It was found that placing a microphone close to students can cause 
a distraction in some classes# 

Recording the audio part of interaction between stidents and 
teachers in regular classroom conditions has always been and 
remains a difficult problem The instructor who knows how to 
project his voice has a lavaliere microphone which picks up his 
comments very well. The real problem is in recording the student 
responses with just two microphones especially when some students 
fail to project well. There is even greater difficulty with 
adverse acoustical conditions. More sensitive microphones are 
being developed constantly and their possibilities should be 
explored for improved pick-up of student-teacher interaction 
3 . classroom Arrangement . In a classroom situation^ chairs can 

sometimes be arranged to avoid students blocking out other students. 
To obtain better quality in the taping of chalkboard work, it is 
important to have as clean a board as is possible# Soft chalk 
(preferably yellow) is recommended. 

Taping of a demonstration at a piece of equipment such as a 
milling machine can be difficult because of the tendency of students 
to crowd in. One method that may help would be to keep a clear 
view of the instructor by moving in a few chairs or some low objects 
between him and the camera. Another possible solution would be to 
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place the camera tripod on a nearby bench for a high angle shot 

(with a zoom lens for better pick-up) if this is not too distracting 

to the students. 

4* Camera technique, . Good camera technique includes 

a. keeping the focal point "on camera,” 

b. smooth, slow movement except in unusual circumstances t 

c. allowing the picture enough time to be understood by the viewer, 

d. anticipating what is coming -p so that it is acc irately recorded 
(as in the case of a student with a question) y 

e» skilled use of the zocm lens, and 

f, stopping down the lens (increasing the "contrast 1 ) for 
better chalkboard taping. 

Problems Due to Improper Use_o f Equipment 

Basically, the few technical difficulties encountered with the equipment 

after the housing units were built were caused by operators who failed to 
follow the instructions. In one case, a camera was tipped over by a high school 
student who accidentally caught his foot on a poorly placed cable. In another 
instance, an electronics teacher tried to repair the equipment and soldered a 
loose wire to the wrong terminal resulting in a direct short. A recorder was 
also damaged by the operator who moved the "Play-Stop -Rewind” lever from 
"Rewind" directly to "Play" without letting the machine ccme to a complete 
stop. This resulted in the jamming of the machine when the tape became 
entangled in the revolving portion known as the "head." These three mishaps 
were the only ones of any significance that developed during the operation of 

the Project. 

Factors to Consider Before Purchasing Equipmen t. 

In considering the purchase of nonprofessional portable video recorders 
one can choose either a one-half -inch or a one-inch machine. The experience 
of the project staff in this study and in a similar study conducted in the 
University of Illinois College of Engineering leads to the conclusion that 
recent models of half -inch equipment are very adequate m their performance. 

Not only did this size serve well in the everyday taping and reviewing 
but also proved very effective in dubbing procedures and as the source of 
feeding 24-inch monitors. The latter was done in several presentations to 
groups of 50 to 100 people. 

The cost of a video taping set of equipment car. vary considerably depending 
on size, the type of equipment, and the accessories needed. The simplest 
combination, which includes one camera, cne microphone and no amplifier-mixer, 
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would list at approximately $1,200. The price of each, set used in project 
activities was ro.ghly $2,800. This lid not include the zoom le*>» for $350, 

nor the wide-angle lens at $75« 

In addition to these special lenses, which were focrd to be very helpful, 
the equipment buyer should give consideration to a set of accessories which 
would allow the instructor and a st.dent or group of students to be picked up 
from two cameras simultaneously. This is known as "split-screen operation" 
and requires an additional investment of approximately $1,200 for a sync 
generator and special effects generator. Just as the split screen used in 
televising sports events proves valuable , it would appear that it would have 
value in classroom taping especially when the major concern is feedback through 
nonverbal clues or student reactions to the instructor' s activities. 

One of fche factors to consider before purchasing equipment is its com- 
patibilitv (i.e., the ability to play back tapes recorded on two different 
machines made by one company) . All manufacturers claim that their equipment 
is compatibles however, there is a great deal of difference between advertising 
and actual performance. Few, if any, half-inch VTR 1 s have 100 percent com- 
patibility. The wider the tape, the more the likelihood of compatibility. 
Regarding this point it should be mentioned that a qualified technician, can 
adjust several sets to make them more compatible. In the case of the project's 
activities, this was done and the results were very acceptable. 

Kith the value of video taping equipment in teacher education becoming 
more and more apparent, manufacturers have greatly increased prcduction. They 
are still unable to satisfy the demand, however, particularly when immediate 

delivery is requested,, 

Training Sch ool Personnel it> Techni cal^spects, 

The importance of training student teachers and cooperating teachers in 
the operation of video recording systems should be emphasized. For most 
teachers and student teachers this should be included as part of their training 
in the use of other audio-visual aids. In addition to instruction in setting 
up and operating the equipment by act wily working with it, they should be 
given problems to challenge their ability to arrange the equipment for typical, 
and some atypical, situations, such as a demonstration at a machine or a 
lecture in which small objects are introduced to the class. 

This type of instruction for student teachers can. best be conducted in 
the methods course along with the orientation to micro-teaching a.,d to the 
project. At the University of Illinois, the student's experiences in the 
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Teaching Techniques Laboratory do not include instruction in the operating of 
equipment. 

In the case of a few student teachers, particularly those in industrial 
education, this orientation may be the start of an intensive interest in video 
taping equipment and should be encouraged. 

It is recommended that cooperating teachers in the student teaching program 
be required to attend a project orientation workshop, part of which would 
include instruction in the operating of equipment. 

For participants in in-service educational programs, a similar orientation 
should be conducted 5 however, this should be done at the school rather than 
the university. 

Preparation of Model Tapes 

In any video taping operation there is a greater amount of latitude and 
flexibility if selected portions from various tapes ca« be combined on one 
tape. This is particularly trae in the case of the preparation of '’model 
tapes” which are instructional tapes designed to show exemplary performance 
in a classroom. 

Although it is true that tapes can be spliced, this often as a poor solution 
to the problem for two reasons. First, the mechanical fusing of two or more 
tapes is not as dependable as a single tape without any breaks « Secondly, 
the original tapes are no longer intact and complete, th*s, their further 
use is limited. 

A better procedure for making model tapes is the system known in the 
field as "dubbing” or the preparation of a new recording from several other 
tapes with no change in the original tapes. In this process the recorder on 
which the dubbing is done must be compatible with the machines used in making 
the original tapes. In view of the fact that even some video tape technicians 
doubt that dubbing of half-inch tape can be done, a method developed by the 
project’s staff member responsible for the equipment is presented in the Appendix. 

In the developing of model tapes, captioning to identify the various parts 
of a tape can be very effective. For the model tapes made by the project staff, 
captions were made simply by video taping the titles made up of self-adhesive 
white ceramic letters fastened to the dark surface on the back of the Mobile 
Video Center. 

Viewers of television news broadcasts are familiar with a "voice override” 
even though they may not be aware of the accepted term for this technique. When 
the volume of a tape recording of a news story is lowered and the news reporter 



comments at the normal level of sound, this is known as a "voice override," 
This method can be used effectively in the preparation of model tapes when 
the procedures found in the Appendix are followed, 
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CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The order in which the following conclusions and recommendations are pre- 
sented is no indication of their relative importance. 

The Teaching Methods Course and the Teaching Techniques Laboratory (TTL) 

All participants have indicated the positive contribution and great potential 
of the TTL in the training of student teachers. However, they felt that more 
intensive activities and greater coordination with the teaching methods courses 
would have been more beneficial. Similar impressions were expressed by 
professors in other departments in the College of Education. There is also 
ample evidence in the literature citing similar reactions from other universities 
utilizing these media and techniques. 

Since this was the first year of operation for the TTL, emphasis was put 
on the orientation of students to this innovation. There was not enough time 
to structure the fusion of the TTL experiences with the vocational-technical 
education teaching methods courses, which is essential in order to realize 
the maximum benefits of the TTL, This may require changing several aspects 
of the existing patterns in teaching methods courses and putting greater 
emphasis on the acquisition of teacning skills and the ability to utilize 
feedback mechanisms effectively, 

RECOMMENDATION l . The Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
should consider the possibility of requiring a” students to participate in an 
intensive, structured program in the TTL before student teaching. These 
activities should be fused with teaching methods courses. Greater emphasis 
should be given in these courses to the analysis of classroom interaction 
and the acquisition of specific teaching skills. 

The Teaching Methods Professor 

College professors cooperating in this study were acquainted with these 
media and techniques in a brief faculty vorkshop , Further acquaintance was 
achieved through examination of the literature and participation in conventions. 

There is a growing body of knowledge on micro- teaching and feedback 
mechanisms, some of which was disseminated to teacher educators in a series 
of national seminars on "Innovations m Teacher Education," Some universities 
conduct worksnops for their education faculties on these subjects. 

To achieve effective utilization of these media and techniques in methods 
courses and TTL, the teaching methods professor should have the opportunity to 
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become acquainted with the literature in this area, to share the experiences 
of other teacher educators with the media and techniques, and to be involved 
in TTL experiences 

RECOMMENDATION 2 . Faculty members who teach methods courses and super- 
vise student teachers should have opportunities to become better acquainted 
with video recording systems, micro- teaching, and related areas. This could 
be achieved through a systematic dissemination of literature on the subject 
by the TTL and the researchers. The Department shoald encourage participation 
in local and national workshops and provide financial aid for such activities. 
The Cooperating Teacher 

The cooperating teacher assumes the major role of guiding the student 
teacher in the first teaching experience. It is doubtful that many of them 
can fulfill this important function without adequate preparation. In the 
present system, there is no formal intensive training of cooperating teachers, 
nor do they have suitable conditions to serve in this role. 

The use of micro- teaching techniques and video recordings aid the 
cooperating teaeher; however, they require him to devote more time and put 
more energy into the guiding of the student teacher, 

RECOM MENDA TION 3 . The effective use of video recordings and micro- 
teaching techniques by the cooperating teacher requires intensive training 
for this purpose. He should be given adequate time, technical help, and 
other incentives to carry oat this work. 

Self -Apprais al by Stu dent Teachers 

Student teachers participatirg in the study did not use video recordings 
to their f-11 potential as feedback mechanisms for self-appraisal , Various 
reasons account for this; equipment was available in the schools only for 
short periods; student teachers were heavily loaded with assignments and 
did not have time to experiment with taping and self-analysis. One of the 
main problems, however, seemed to be the anxiety of self-confrontation. 

Teacher education is a never-ending process; preservice training is only 
the first part of this process* The importance of engaging in activities 
of self -appraisal should be stressed during this period- Moreover , student 
teachers should acquire skills and techniques to pursue such activities 
individually « When in trod ju. " ng this media and techniques to students, its 
long-range utilization for batter self -under standing and self-improvement 
during the teaching career should be emphasized. 
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RECOMMENDATION 4 , Greater emphasis should be placed on the self- 
appraisal and self-understanding process daring the methods courses and 
TTL experiences* Student teachers should be encouraged to practice seif- 
taping and analysis in schools. Each student teacher should prepare a video 
tape recording of some of his lessons and include a written self-appraisal 
of the recorded teaching experiences <■- 

The Use of VTR 1 s During the Co llege Supervis or* s__Vistts 

During the study, the college supervisors used video cape recordings 
to analyze the student teacher* s activities. Some of these recordings were 
made during the supervisor's visit to the school while ethers were taped 
before his arrival. The limited time of the college supervisor in the school 
was typically spent discussing the various problems of student teaching and 
did not allow adequate time for review of tapes and analysis of specific 
teaching skills. 

If student teachers receive intensive practice an teaching skills during 
their methods courses and TTL experiences, it is possible that some of them 
might teach a short lesson during the later part of their first week in school. 

It i s desirable that this lesson be taped and every effort be made to permit 
an analysis of the tape during the supervisor's first visit. The last visit, 
which is used in many instances for an evaluation discussion with the cooperating 

teacher, should also include an analysis of tapes, 

RECOMMENDATION 5 . In view of the limited number of the college supervisor's 
visits in the schools, it is desirable that each visit include a discussion 
based on tapes recorded before or during the supervisor's visit* It is highly 
recommended that the cooperating teacher participate in each analysis session. 

It is recommended that the college supervisor spend more than the regular 
three half-day visits with each student teacher. 

Anal ysis of Tapes and Critique Via Telephone 

Experiences in this study indicated that the mailing of tapes to the 
professor for analysis and the critiquing of these tapes via telephone pro- 
vides an important augmentation to the supervisor's visits. Several conditions 
are required to achieve greater effectiveness in this technique. 

The period between the taping in the classroom and the analysis by 
telephone should be as short as possible. The professor must have adequate 
time to analyze the tapes. In the optimal situation, there weald be two sets 
of equipment which would provide a preconference analysis of tapes, and 
simultaneous viewing. If only one set is available, it is desirable that a 
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regular audio recording be prepared m addition to the video tape. The 
student teacher ard the cooperating teacher coaid prepare themselves by 
listening to this recording before the telephone conference. 

RECOMMENDATIO N 6 The telephone conference is an important augmentation 
to present critiquing procedures It is recommended that greater emphasis 
be placed on development of this method of student teaching supervision. 

Graduate Ass istants as Student Teacher_S ugeoisors 

RECOMMENDATION 7 „ In view of the limited time available to university 
professors to supervise student teachers in the field , the increased use of 
graduate assistants as supervisors is seen as a necessary step These 
assistants should be trained in the use of VTR* s and MTT s m the supervision 
of student teachers. 

The Use of Stud ent Teache rs a nd Ur, iversity^S tudent^EmpiQj^s 
to Trans fe r Equipment 

The -se of students teachers in transferring equipment should be viewed 
as part of their involvement m an activity designed to improve their teaching 
skills# This will also reduce the added cost resulting from the addition of 

these activities to student teaching 

RECOMMENDATION 8. It is essential that equipment be housed in units 
which can be transferred i standard automobiles so that student teachers 
and university student employees can transfer them in their own cars. It 
is recommended that student teachers and university student employees be 
involved in transferring equipment to schools.. Such activities should never 
conflict with the duties of student teachers in their schools. 

Taping Activitie s in th e Schools 

Most student teachers in this study assumed responsibility for preparing 
and supervising the operation of equipment while they were taped. This added 

duty increased their burdens and anxieties. 

RECOMME NDATION 9, Student teachers should be relieved of the duty of 
assembling equipment and supervising the taping of their cwr lessons. The 
cooperating teacher should ass -me the responsibility of setting up and 
operating equipment and should be assisted by trained high school students » 

The Use o f Micro- Teach mg Techniques in Schools 

^ICOMMENDATl^^lO It is recommended that experimentation with MTT's 
in the schools with regular classroom students be expanded. The practice of 
obtaining written feedback from regular classroom studerts and the establishment 
of a micro '•laberatoryj' 1 using vol-nteers © r paid st -dents, should be explored. 
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Custom-Built Housings for Equipment 

The success of a program that relies heavily on feedback,, through rew 
media, depends, in part, on the reliability of these technical ard electronic 
devices. When the equipment m-st be transported between schools , additional 
problems arise. There are few if a^y, housing units o- the market designed 
for transporting equipment. At the present time the answer lies in the custom* 
built unit# However, if a school is purchasing its own equipment, commercial 
housing units are available* Sue,** -r.i ts provide easy mob: lit*', between classrooms, 
reduce time required for setup and serve to store all electronic components 
safely, 

RECOMMENDATION U , To safely transport eq-ipmert ard for its efficient 
use in the schools, it is essential that wel i*des:gred, housing -nits be pro- 
vided (custom-built or commercially available)* Illustrated instructions 
should accompany each unit. (They must be followed fasthf-lly ) Colcr coding 
of electrical connections should be done to assist the operator 
The Selectio n of Eq uipment 

Experiences in this Project indicate that for the type of work carried 
on in this invest i gati on 3 one -l a if *i* eh video tape recorders are adequate m 
spite of their small size which adds to their portability,. This decision is 
based on the findings that (1) trained operators ea«* prci.ec V tapes of 
good quality and (2) that half* inch vide© tape recorders are capable of pro- 
ducing dubbed tapes with captions and voice override* They can be -sed to 
project a tape on a 24" monitor for larger groups* Since two V tape sets 
can be purchased for the price of one larger set, equipment could have twice 
the use. 

RECOMMENDA TION 12 Because cf performance, size w&igft, and cost., the 
half-inch size of VTR should be giver serious consideration by anyone con- 
templating the purchase of equipment for video taping cf student teachers m 
the field. This size should also serve very well m methods class activities. 
Equipment Scheduling 

RECOMMENDATION 13# A well -purred schedule for the transporting of 
equipment should be completed far lr advance- S-ch a sched-.e sho-ld route 
the units to the equipment center for the weekends to permit adjustment and 
maintenance. 
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APPENDIX a 



Excerpts from Student Teacher and Cooperating Teacher Reactions 

’’Good interest shown by students. People in the community had comments 
of inquiry as to what could be done with the equipment. X feel that this is 
an ideal way to review for constructive criticism of teaching techniques. 

"Could be very valuable to evaluate students' work habits as well as the 
teacher's performance." 



"Students did not seem to react overtly to presence of the equipment. 
X, as the instructor, was most interested in my mannerisms and reactions 
to students' questions. Cooperating teacher, who operated equipment, felt 
the time was well spent." 



" Mine - the experience was helpful and contributed to my professional 
development as a teacher. Students - 'a stimulating method of material pre- 
sentation;' 'the replay allowed me to cheek my comprehension of the material.' 

"X offer my encouragement and hope that the scope of this project will be 
increased. The opportunity for replaying the tape and showing it to other 
teachers and evaluators gives me a chance to hear comments and suggestions 
about my performance. Keep up the good work." 



"Microteaching has many worthwhile possibilities but could be more authentic 
and purposeful if the taping sessions were more candid and less staging. The 
officials of the sehool believe microteaching has many good possibilities." 



"I feel that micro-teaching will be, in the future, a very worthwhile 
part of teacher training. It has the potential of being very helpful to the 
student teacher and I can see many possible uses for it in the classroom as 
an audio-visual aid. # 

"The first half of the micro-teaching experience (the sessions in the 
teaching techniques lab) were of most benefit to me. There are, however, 



many parts of the process which need impr* vement , I believe much more could 
be gained from the half-dozen or so sessions if more preparation and guidance 
were given. In practice, the instruction and guidance in connection with micro- 
teaching would seem to fit best in t.ie methods course. Both the methods course 
and the micro-teaching practice hav the same goal - to introduce and encourage 
improvement and variation in teaching techniques, so the video tape equipment 
could serve as a very good laboratory for the course. Care should he taken, 
however, to structure the experiences enough via the methods class to let the 
student teacher know what is expected. Some starting points should ne given, 
i.e, given a specific method the student may teach any subject using the method, 
or given a specific subject, the student may use any technique to teach it. 

I think the student should be urged to try various techniques in order to become 
familiar with them before entering the actual classroom." 




APPENDIX B1 
Equipment 




COMPLETE “MOBILE VIDEO CENTER” 

This housing unit was designed and con- 
structed specifically for the project 
at the University of Illinois# The 
camera support behind the monitor is a 
modified tripod* mounted permanently* 
allowing full elevation* panning and 
tilting of a normal tripod. 



MOBILE VIDEO CENTEP PARTIALLY SET UP 

The Mobile Unit consists of a half- 
inch recorder* two cameras* two floor 
stand microphones, one lavalier micro- 
phone* a 9“ television monitor, an 
amplifier-mixer and two special lenses 
which alternated between the two sets 
of equipment. 




PORTABLE HOUSING UNIT TO 
ACCOMPANY RECORDER 

This unit (“Portable Video Center’*) 
was designed to house all of the equip- 
ment included in the Mobile Video Center 
with the exception of the amplifier- 
mixer and one floor stand microphone. 
Without the mixer* a “Y-tap" was provided 
to accept both microphones. 





APPENDIX B2 
Transporting Equipment 




LOADING THE MOBILE VIDEO CENTER 

After the unit has been moved to 
the curb on its casters, the top 
half is rolled into the station 
wagon, followed by the bottom half. 
To prevent rolling in transit, the 
two halves are fastened together 
with trunk clasps and the station- 
ary casters of the bottom half are 
locked with two steel pins. 



SEPARATING THE MOBILE VIDEO CENTER 
FOR TRANSPORTING 

Basic in the design of this unit was 
the need for placing it in a station 
wagon. Ball- type rollers were mounted 
under the top half to serve two purposes; 
(1) to facilitate loading and unloading, 
and (2) to serve as locating pins when 
the two units are assembled as one. 





COMPLETE 11 PORTABLE VIDEO CENTER” 




In designing the Portable Video Center 
housing unit to fit in a standard auto- 
mobile, size and weight were given 
primary consideration. A castered 
platform provides easier movement. The 
recorder is carried like a suitcase. 






APPENDIX B3 

Special Effects Equipment 



Special Effects Equipment consists 
of a special effects generator, a 
sync generator, and a special lens. 
Splitting the screen horizontally, 
vertically or by quadrants, this 
equipment provides simultaneous 
viewing of teacher and students 
from two cameras. Other than the 
two lenses, the set shown on this 
page costs approximately $900. 
Installed in a video recording 
system, the price would be approx- 
imately $1,200. The costs of the 
zoom and the wide-angle lenses are 
$350 and $75 respectively. 



APPENDIX Cl 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SETTING UP AND OPERATING 
MOBILE VIDEO CENTER 



One mounted tripod 
One portable tripod 
Two mike stands with base 
Two sets of video leads 
One extension cord 
One 110 volt power cord 
One accessory kit 
One take-up reel 

PRECAUTIONS i 

X . Always remove reels before fastening recorder cover for transporting 

the equipment, ...... 

2. Always have MOTOR SWITCH in "OFF" position when threading the tape. 

3* Always avoid aiming camera directly into the sun or at high intensity 

light such as welding. . 

4. Always run motor in "STANDBY" position for ten minutes when equipment 
is brought in from the cold. This eliminates condensation. 

5* Always have lens cap on lens when equipment is not in use. Cover lens | 

before turning camera off. f 

6. Always keep tape as close to room temperature as possible. 



INVENTORY CHECK LIST 

1. Two cameras 

2. Three microphones 

3. One mounted T.V. monitor 

4. One video recorder 

5. One mounted amplifier 

6. One mounted speaker 



7, 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13, 

14. 



1 . 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



6 . 



Supply Reel Spindle 
Power Button 
Audio Level Control 
Video Level Control 
Motor Standby/ 
Motor Off Switch 
Threading Diagram 



7. Record Button 




S. 

9. 



10 . 

11 . 



12 , 

13, 



V 



Level Meter 
Meter Select 
Switch 

Fast Forward 
Lever 
Play-Stop-Rewin< 
Lever 

Tape Roller 
Automatic 
hutoff 
keup Reel 
spindle 



4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 

whe w vnir RECEIVE THE EQUIPMENT , the RECORD BUTTON should be 1/2" highland the PLAY-STOP 

-REWIND LEVER should be in the "STOP" position. These 2|J Should bf in^ °£fP"' 

Also, the switch on the brown power supply box behind the recorder should be in the OFF 

position. The RECORD PLAYBACK switch behind the recorder should be in RECORD , 



SETTING UP AND CHECKING THE EQUIPMENT , - 

l~. Plug in black AC cord to 110 source and connect to outlet box in left end of unit. 

2. Assembling camera on tripod. 

a. Lengthen each tripod leg one section. 

Extend tripod legs to maximum outward direction. . 

Unscrew small handle from the end of large handle and screw into tripod head. 
NOTE: These handles lock the position of the head when they are turned clockwise 
Raise camera base on tripod to chest height and lock at that level. 

Level camera base on tripod to horizontal position. 

Tighten all knobs of tripod snugly. 

Turn screw on tripod until threads protrude 1/4 above cork pad. 



b. 

c. 

d. 



f. 

g* 



h. Holding Camera #2 securely with lens opposite long handle of tripod, place 
threaded hold (bottom of camera) in position over the screw and tighten the 
screw as far as it will go with finger pressure, 

i. Turn large black collar around screw in same direction as screw was turned 
and make it snug thus adding greater security, 

j. Test the assembly to be sure camera is well fastened. 

k. Place Camera #1 on mounted tripod head in same manner as Camera #2 was 
mounted, 

3. Plug camera 110 leads to biown power supply box and connect at camera. 

4. Connect pink leads to cameras and outlet box. 

5. Connect green video lead to Camera #1 and outlet box video #1, Connect yellow video 
lead to Camera #2 and outlet box Video #2, 

6. Assemble mike stands and screw mike into stand, 

7. Plug mikes into outlet box. (Audio 1, 2, 3). 

Camera Select Switch 



PI ay-S top-Rewind 
Record Button 



Standby-Motor Knob Meter Level Meter Select Switch 

t* Put RECORD-PLAYBACK SWITCH in ’'RECORD". (Located on top of box behind recorder.) 

9. Thread tape from supply reel, placed on left spindle, to take-up reel on right 
spindle, following threading diagram on recorder. 

NOTE: PLAY-STOP-REWIND LEVER must be in "STOP" position. 

10. Switch on power at brown power supply box behind recorder. 

11. Depress red RECORD BUTTON. (It will stay down) 

12. Unscrew lens cap and store carefully. ( SHOULD NOW HAVE LIVE PICTURE ) 

13. ° To check video: 

Move METER SELECT SWITCH to "VIDEO", 

CAMERA SELECT SWITCH to "CAMERA #1". 

Check front collar of lens to be sure 
the red arrow points to "2.6" setting. 

Adjust 2nd collar of lens to get 
maximum sharpness. 

Repeat: for 2nd camera with CAMERA SELECT SWITCH in "CAMERA #2" 

14* To adjust video : 

Move METER SELECT SWITCH TO "VIDEO" position. 

Adjust VIDEO LEVEL CONTROL (outer knob, lower left) to have meter reading in green 
(There is no need to adjust for both cameras.) 

15. To adjust audio : 

Move METER LEVEL CONTROL (inner knob, lower left) to have meter reading that 
seldom pegs the meter, 

16. Turn on by pulling STANDBY-MOTOR OFF KNOB up, 

TO RECORD 




Footage Indicator 
Video Level Control 
(Outer Knob) 

Audio Level Control 
(Inner Knob) 




1. Start footage indicator at 000 by pushing down on small black knob. 

2. Hold down on red RECORD BUTTON; push PLAY- STOP- REWIND LEVER to "PLAY" (SHOULD STILL 
HAVE LIVE PICTURE, REELS REVOLVING). 

3. Knob on side of speaker box should be turned counterclockwise to "OFF" position. 
NOTE : During "RECORD," check and, if necessary, adjust AUDIO KNOB (lower left) 
for reading in the green area. 

4. To change cameras, switch CAMERA SELECTOR to "1" or "2." 




TO PLAYBACK 



X. Move PLAY-STOP-REWIND LEVER to "STOP" position, Move right to ’'REWIND 1 ' position 
and stop at 000 reading on footage indicator. 

2. Move RECORD-PLAYBACK KNOB to "PLAYBACK", (Located on top of box behind recorder.) 

3. Move PLAY-STOP-REWIND LEVER to "PLAY". 

4. Adjust VOLUME CONTROL KNOB on side of speaker, 

DISMANTLING THE EQUIPMENT 

X. RepXace Xens cover on both cameras. 

2. Move PLAY-REWIND LEVER to "REWIND". 

NOTE ; Machine will turn off automatically when tape runs out, 

3. Remove reels and store in appropriate containers, 

4. Reset switches to following positions; The RECORD BUTTON should be 1/2 high; 
the PLAY-REWIND LEVER should be in "STOP" position. 

The switch on the brown outlet box should be in "OFF" position* The RECORD- PLAYBACK 
switch should be in the "RECORD" position. Push down MOTOR OFF SWITCH. 

5. Disconnect aXX wires and store in cart. 

6. Remove cameras from tripods and store in containers. 

7. Dismantle tripod and store in cart. 

NOTE ; Small handle screws out of tripod head into the end of large handle. 

Screw must be level with cork surface. 

8. Unscrew mikes and store in cart. 

NOTE; Mike stand must be taken apart to be stored. 



CLEANING ROTARY HEADS 

BEFORE ATTEMPTING TO CLEAN ROTARY HEADS, DISCONNECT VIDE0G0RDER FROM 
EXTERNAL POWER SOURCE. 

X. Move the rotary head to the groove for cleaning on the left side (see photo) by 
gently pushing the head around with the cleaning tip (supplied in the accessory 

kit) . 

2. Gently hold the edge of the rotary head with your finger tip to keep head from 
moving during cleaning. 

3. Press the cleaning trip lightly against the head, and clean by moving the 
cleaning tip from right to left, NEVER MOVE THE CLEANING TIP VERTICALLY. 

4. Move the other head on the opposite side around gently wi«» . the cleaning 
tip, and clean it in the same manner. 
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APPENDIX, CZ 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SETTING UP AND OPERATING 
PORTABLE VIDEO CENTER 



INVENTORY CHECK LIST 








1 , 


Two cameras 


5, 


One 


video recorder 


2, 


Two microphones 


6. 


Two 


sets of video leads 


3. 


One T.V, monitor 


7. 


One 


110 volt power cord 


4. 


One mike stand with base 


8 . 


One 


extension cord 



PRECAUTIONS ; 

1* Always remove reels before fastening recorder cover for transporting the 
equipment, 

2. Always have MOTOR SWITCH in "OFF 5 ' position when th^-ding the tape, 

3. Always avoid aiming camera directly into the sun or at high intensity 
light such as welding* 

4. Always run motor in ‘'STANDBY" position for ten minutes when equipment is 
brought in from the cold. This eliminates condensation, 

5. Always have lens cap on lens when equipment is not in use. Cover lens 
before turning camera off. 

6. Always keep tape as close to room temperature as possible. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 

b. 
o _ 



Supply Reel Spindle 
Power Button 
Audio Level Control 
Video Level Control 
Motor Standby/ 
Motor Off Switch 
Threading Diagram 
Record Button 
Level Meter , 

Meter Select 
Switch o 




Fast Forward 
Lever 

Play-Stop-Rewind 

Lever 

Tape Roller 
Automatic Shutoff 
Takeup Reel 
Spindle 



WHEN YOU RECEIVE THE EQU IPMENT, the RECORD BUTTON should be 1/2" high, and the 
PLAY-STOP- REWIND LEVER should be in "STOP" position. Those are all ori top of the 
recorder. The OFF-ON SWITCH on the T.V. monitor should be in "OFF" position. 



SETTING UP AND CHECKING THE EQUIPMENT 
1, Assembling cameras on tripod. 

a. Lengthen each tripod leg one section. 

b. Extend tripod legs to maximum outward direction. 

c. Raise camera base on tripod to chest height and lock at that level. 

d. Level camera base on tripod to horizontal position. 

e. Tighten all knobs of tripod snugly. NOTE* Handles lock the position of the 

head when they are turned clockwise. 

f. Turn screw on tripod until threads protrude 1/4" above cork pad. 

g. Holding Camera #2 securely with lena opposite long handle of tripod, place 
threaded hold (bottom of camera) in position over the screw and tighten the 
screw as far as it will go with finger pressure. 

h. Turn large black collar around screw in scs-e direction as screw was turned 
and make it snug thus adding greater security. 

i* Test the assembly to be sure camera is well fastened. 

j. Place Gamers #1 on other tripod head in same manner es Camera #2 was mounted. 



2, Place recorder on convenient horizontal surface (minimum size.* 16" X 26*/ and 
remove top . 

3, Place T.V, monitor at rl^ht of recorder facing operator (remove shield)* 

4 , Assemble mike stand and screw mike onto stand* (Place near recorder for 
testing purposes.) 

5, Connect ail leads according to color coding to back of recorder, except for 
the plugs labeled "TO CAMERA". 

6, Connect green video lead to Camera #1, and yellow video lead to Camera #2. 

7, Connect pink leads to cameras. 

8, Plug camera 110 leads to power supply (back of recorder) and connect at camera, 

9, Connect 110 volt power cord to the recorder, NOTE ? Cord has twist lock plug. 
Insert and turn right to assemble, 

10, Thread tape from supply reel, placed on left spindle, to take-up reel on right 
spindle, following threading diagram on recorder. 

NOTE ; PLAY STOP REWIND LEVER must be in "STOP" position. 

Sequence in turning equipment on . To prevent damage to the equipment, it is essential 
the switches with red lables l through 4 be turned on in that order# 

1# Turn on #1 switch on TV monitor- 

2# Turn on #2 switch on Camera. 

3. Turn on #3 switch on recorder. 

NOTE ; The #3 switch is turned on and off by simply depressing the gray button. 

"ON" position is depressed. "OFF" position is up. 

Footage Indicator 
Video Level ControlN 

(Outer Knob) \ 

Audio Level Control 

(Inner Knob) — 



Standby-Motor Knob Meter Level Meter Select Switch 




Camera Select Switch 
PI ay-Stop- Rewind 
Record Button 



4. 

5. 

6 . 



7. 

8 * 



Depress red RECORD BUTTON. (It will stay down.) 

Unscrew lens esp and store carefully. (SHOULD NOW HAVE LIVE PICTURE) 
To check video: 



Front Collar 



Move METER SELECT SWITCH to "VIDEO", 

CAMERA SELECT SWITCH to "CAMERA #1". 

Check front collar of lens to be sure 
the red arrow points to "2,8" setting. 

Adjust 2nd collar of lens to get 

maximum sharpness. Second Collar 

Repeat for 2nd camera with CAMERA SELECT SWITCH in "CAMERA #2" 
To adjust video : 

Move METER SELECT SWITCH to "VIDEO" position. 




Adjust VIDEO LEVEL CONTROL (Outer knob, lower left) to have meter reading in 
green. (There is no need to adjust for both cameras.) 

Turn on by pulling STANDBY-MOTOR KNOB #4 up. 



J O RPftDRD 

1. Start rootage indicator at 000 by pushing aown on small black knob. 

2. Hold down on red RECORD BUTTON: push PLAY- STOP- REWIND LEVER to "PLAY." 

(SHOULD STILL HAVE LIVE PICTURE, REELS REVOLVING). 

3. 0FF-ON SWITCH on monitor should be turned counterclockwise to low position but 
not to "OFF" 

4. Turn "AUDIO LEVEL" knob to maximum setting, extreme clockwise. (Inner knob, 
lower left^» 

5. To check audio, move METER SELECT SWITCH to "AUDIO" position; should have meter 
reading that seldom pegs the meter. 



TO PLAYBACK 

1, MqvTpLA Y-SYGP-RETOD LEVER to "STOP" position. Move right to "REv7IND" position 
and stop at M 0^0“ reading on footage indicator, 

2, Move PLAY STOP REWIND LEVER to "PLAY". f . N 

3, Adjust volume with OFF-ON knob on front of monitor, (Turn clockwise) 



DISMANTLING THE EQUIPMENT 

1. Replace lens cover on both cameras. 

2. Move PLAY-STOP-REWIND LEVER to "REWIND" « 

MOTS ; Machine will turn off automatically when tape runs out, 

3. Remove reels and store in appropriate containers. 

4. Turn off equipment in following order; #4, #3, #2, vl 
MOTE ; Move PLAY STOP REWIND LEVER to "STOP", 

5. Disconnect all wires and store in case. annet „ nm 

MOTE ; 110 power cord has a twist lock plug. Turn left and pull to disengage, 
MOTS ; Both the light blue and the copper color coded plugs have releases 
which must be pushed tc withdraw plug. 

6. Remove cameras from tripods and store in case, 

7. Dismantle tripod and store in case. . . . . 

8. Unscrew mike and store in case. NOTE . Mike stand must be taken apart to be 

stored. 

V, The cords that arc bound together are left connected to monitor. 



GLEAMING ROTARY HEAPS 



BEFORE ATTEMPTING TO CLEAN ROTARY HEADS, DISCONNECT VIDEOCORDER FROM 
EXTERNAL POWER SOURCE. 



1. Move the rotary head to the groove for cleaning on the left side (see photo) by 
gently pushing the head around the cleaning tip (supplied in the accessory kit). 

2, Gently hold the edge of the rotary head with your finger tip to keep head from 

moving during cleaning. , , . 

3, Press the cleaning tip lightly against the head, and clean by moving the 
cleaning tip from right to left, NEVER MOVE THE CLEANING TIP VERTICALLY, 

4. Move the other head on the opposite side around gently with the cleaning tip, 
and clean it in the same manner. 
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VOTEC MICRO-TEACHING PROJECT 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING ZOOM LENS 



TO MOUNT ZOOM LENS , f . , , 

|7 Remove standard lens from camera by revolving it counterclockwise as viewed 

from front of camera; store in plastic container# 

2. Remove zoom lens from black leather container. 

3 t Unscrew cap from small end of zoom lens and store in black leather container# 
4* Remove small ZOOM CONTROL HANDLE from black leather container and screw into 

email hole in middle collar of zoom lens# 

5. 3crew small end of zoom lens into camera, revolving it clockwise. 

6* Turn camera on and remove lens cover. 



TO ADJUST LENS 

T7 check back collar to be sure the arrow points to ”2. 8” setting, 

2# Adjust zoom to ,, 25MM” (wide picture) position by moving ZOOM CONTROL HANDLE 
counterclockwise as viewed from the operator’s position# 

3# Adjust NEAR-FAR KNOB on back of earner a for maximum sharpness. 

4# Adjust zoom to 100MM (close-up) position by moving zoom control clockwise. 

5, Focus lens by revolving front collar of zoom for maximum sharpness. 

NOTE; If the focusing changes in the process of zooming, it is because the 
NEAR-FAR MOB on back of camera is not in the correct position. In this case 
it Is necessary to go through steps 2, 3, 4, and 5 again. 



REMOVING AND STORING ZOOM LENS 

1. Replace lens cover, 

2. Turn camera off. , ,, , _ . . . 

3. Remove ZOOM CONTROL HANDLE from lens and store in black leather container, 

4. Remove zoom lens from camera by revolving counterclockwise. 

5s Screw cap onto small end of zoom lens and store In black leather container# 
6. Remove standard lens from plastic container and screw into camera revolving 
it clockwise. 
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APPENDIX D 



Developing Model Tapes or. One-Half- Inch Sonv Equipment 
Dubbing (without captioning or voice override) Proced 
(Note; Two recorders and a TV monitor are required.) 

Connections 



1. On Recorder #1 place the tape containing the portion to be transferred. 

2. On Recorder #2 place the fresh tape which will receive the dubbed portion. 

3« Connect the jack "Video Out" on Recorder #1 to "Vide© In l" on 
Recorder #2. 

4, Connect "Audio (or "Line") Out" ©n Recorder #1 with "Audi© (or "Line") 

In" on Recorder #2, 

5. For viewing of model tape being dubbed, connect "Video Out" ©n Recorder #2 
to "Video In" on TV monitor and "A .die Out" to "Audio In" on the monitor 



Procedures 

1. Turn Recorder #1 on "Play" and Recorder #2 on "Record " 

2. Cheek both the audio and video levels on Recorder #2 by playing part of 
the selection to be dubbed and adjust accordingly 

3. On Recorder #1, note the footage for the section of tape to be transferred 
for ezample, from 037 to 059. 

4. Stop both recorders and rewind tape. Bring Recorder #2 back to 000 » 
Recorder #1 should be brought back to the original 037 plus five feet 
which would then be 032. The additional five feet will allow the 
picture to stabilize before being transferred to the new tape, thus 
minimizing the rolling of the picture on the model tape. 

5. Turn Recorder #1 to "Play," 

6. When 037 footage appears s turn Recorder #2 on "Record." 

7. When 059 footage appears on Recorder #1, stop Recorder #2 and Recorder #1 
in that order. 

8. Repeat this operation for each portion being transferred. 

9. The quality of the recording depends on the accuracy of the operator in 
anticipating the time for switching of the machines This calls for the 
trial and error method and each dubbed portion of the recording should 
be viewed when completed. 



Dubbing (with captioning) Procedure 



(Note; Two recorders, a TV monitor, and a set of letters for 
captioning are required.) 

Connections 



1. On Recorder #i place the tape containing the portion to be transferred. 

2. On Recorder #2 place the fresh tape which will receive the dubbed 

portions. 

3. Connect the jack "Video Out" on Recorder #1 to "Video In l" on 
Recorder #2. 

4. Connect "Audio (or "Line") Oat" on Recorder #1 to "Audio (or "Line") 

In" on Recorder #2, 

5. For viewing of model tape being dubbed, connect "Video Oat" on 

Recorder #2 to "Video In" on TV monitor and "Audio Out" to "Audio In" 

on the monitor. 

6. Mount camera on tripod and connect the jack "Video Out" on camera 
to "Video In 2" on Recorder #2. 



Procedures 



1. Move "Camera Select" switch to "Camera #2." 

2. Depress "Record" button on Recorder #2 and position camera on 
captioning while viewing monitor. 

3. Move "Camera Select" switch to "Camera #1." 

4. Turn Recorder #1 on "Play" and Recorder #2 on "Record." 

5. Check both the audio and video levels on Recorder #2 by playing part 
of the selection to be dubbed and adjust accordingly. 

6. Move "Camera Select" switch to "Camera #2" and check "Video Level" 
adjustments by changing the "Beam" adjustment on the camera, 

7. Stop Recorder #1 and bring back to 000 reading and Recorder #2 to 
031 reading, 

8. Turn on Record #2 and start to record captioning. 

9. Turn Recorder #1 to "Play." 

10. When 037 footage appears on Recorder #1, move "Camera Select" switch 
to "Camera #1." 



11, when 059 footage appears on Recorder #1, stop Recorder #2 and 
Recorder #1 in that order 

12, Repeat the operation for each portion being transferred, checking 
the progress of the model tape after each addition 

Dubbing (with captioning and voice override) Procedur e 

(Note: Two recorders , a TV monitors a set of letters, a microphone, an 

audio "T-tap," and an audio cable with "Off -On" switch are required.) 

Connections 

1. On Recorder #1 place the tape containing the portion to be 
transferred , 

2. On Recorder #2 place the fresh tape whieh will receive the dubbed portions. 

3. Connect "T-tap" to "Audi© (or "Line") In" on Recorder #2. 

4. Connect microphone to one side ©f "T-£ap*" 

5. Connect audio cable with "Off-On" switch (in "Off" position) from 
other side of "T-tap" to "Audio Out" on Recorder #1. 

6. Connect the jack "Video Out" on Recorder #1 to "Video In 1" on 
Recorder #2* 

7. For viewing of model tape being dubbed, connect "Video Oat" on 
Recorder #2 to "Video In" on TV monitor and "Audio Oat" to "Audio In" 

on the monitor, 

8. Mount camera on tripod and connect the jack "Video 0*st" on camera to 
"Video In 2" on Recorder #2 



Procedures 

1, Move "Camera Select" switch to "Camera #2," 

2, Depress "Record" button on Recorder #2 and position camera on 
captioning while viewing monitor. 

3, Move "Camera Select" switch to "Camera #1," 

4, Turn Recorder #1 on "Play" and Recorder #2 on "Record." 

5, Check both the audio and video levels en Recorder #2 by playing part 
of the selection to be dubbed and adjust accordingly . 






wmm 



6. To check the number of feet needed for voice override: 

a. Begin recording on Recorder #2 and note footage reading. 

b. Speak into microphone using prepared script. 

c. When finished with script, stop Recorder #2 and note footage reading. 

7. Rewind Recorder #2 to 000 reading and Recorder #1 should be brought 
back to original 037 plus the number of feet needed for the prepared 
script. 

8. Turn Recorder #2 on '’Record" and Recorder #1 on "Play." 

9. Speak into microphone using prepared script, 

10, When 037 footage appears move "Camera Select" switch on Recorder #2 
to "Camera #1" position and audio "Off-On" switch in cable to "On." 

11, When 059 footage appears on Recorder #1, stop Recorder #2 and 
Recorder #1 in that order, 

12, Repeat this operation for each portion being transferred, checking 
the progress of the model tape after each addition. 

(Note; Patience is required in developing model tapes. In some cases several 
tries are needed to obtain the quality of tape desired,) 
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PREFACE 



Traditionally, ia the United States and more so the world over, the preservice 
and in-service development of pedagogical competencies of vocational-technical 
teachers has been slighted. Emphasis has been placed on developing competency in 
technical skills and theoretical subject matter relating to a trade or occupation. 
These skills were acquired mainly by occupational experience and some type of 
formal learning. It was natural for vocational-technical educators to assume that 
the pedagogical skills would also be acquired through practical experience, trial 
and error. 

In recant years there has been, however, a growing realization among 
vocational-technical educators that formal professional education should receive 
greater attention than it has been given in the past. There is an awareness of 
the need to expand existing programs and improve their quality. It Is essential, 
however, that steps in this direction include an examination of evolving changes 
and application of innovations in the general area of teaeher education and an 
evaluation of their potentialities for vocational-technical teacher education. 

Two innovations, portable video recorders and micro- teaching techniques, 
have captured the attention of teacher educators in recent years. A growing 
number of educational institutions across the country are investigating the 
potential inherent in these new techniques and media for preservice teacher 
education and the improvement of instruction of experienced teachers. At the 
University of Illinois, the College of Education has established a micro -teaching 
laboratory equipped with portable video tape recorders to improve the training of 
new teachers. The Department of General Engineering has been engaged in a project 
using these techniques to improve instruction on the higher education level. 

In comparison to other segments of the educational community, vocational- 
technical education has been slow in exploring the possibilities inherent in 
these innovations. The study reported herein is one of the first* conducted by 
vocational- technical educators on the adoption of these techniques and media. 

The effective adoption of video tape recordings and micro-teaching techniques 
to vocational-technical teacher education requires systematic research and experi- 
mentation. Before such detailed structural studies are undertaken, however, there 
is need for pilot studies to explore and examine the feasibility aspects and the 
problems encountered in the experimentation and adoption of these innovations . 
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The following is a report of such an exploration This study was conducted 
in the Department of Vocational and Technical Education, College of Education, 
at the University of Illinois in Urbana, and supported by a grant from the 
Research Coordinating Unit, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Illinois State Board of Vocational and Technical Education and Rehabilitation* 

The investigation has been conducted in two areas; (1) in-service training 
programs in area vocational schools and the vocational-technical programs of 
junior colleges and (2) training and supervising student teachers in vocational- 
technical education. Aspects of each study and the findings and analysis will be 
presented in separate reports. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



In "Service Educ ation 

Professional development through in-service training is imperative in most 
professions and occupations. The basic premise is that in-service training 
programs enable individuals to keep abreast of new developments and facilitate 
changes in occupational behavior which are necessitated by these new development s„ 

In comparing the nature and results of in-service training programs in 
education with those of other professions and occupations, it appears that most 
are geared to achieve c» gnitive and attitudinal changes rather than behavioral 
changes. University courses are the main in-service training system for 
educators. The majority of these courses are verbal, abstract, and, in some 
cases, vague} often teachers attending these courses do not acquire the knowl- 
edge and sensitivity to understand classroom interaction* Very little is done 
to equip teachers with skills and behavior strategies that would enable them 
to handle classroom situations. 

There is a trend toward local institutional programs designed to achieve 
behavioral changes. Lectures by ’’educational experts,” are predominant in mam 
of these programs. An analysis of their results reveals that many of them do 
not affect significantly the teachers* behavior,, Few local in-service educational 
programs are conducted as workshops, which provide opportunities for discussion 
and involvement. Even in these cases, much is to be desired in achieving a 

real change in teachers* classroom behavior. 

The introduction of innovations and achievement of changes in education 
through in-service programs is slower than in other professions. This is 
especially true for innovations which have direct impact on the teacher’s 
behavior. 

Vocational-technical educators have traditionally been more critical of 
professional education and in-service training programs than other educators. 
Being involved in teaching technical skills and subject matter related to 
the performance of these skills has created a state of mind which appreciates 
practical and concrete things. Many of them have been skeptical about the 
value of professional education programs in which a direct, clear relationship 
between what is learned and its application to the teaching-learning process 
in the classroom is not obvious. This is probably one of the major reasons 
for the low regard that many vocational-technical educators have toward pro- 
fessional education. 
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The following is a description of a pilot study in which it was hypothesized 
that the use of video tape recordings and micro » teaching techniques in ir-service 
training programs in vocational ‘technical education is instrumental in achieving 
behavioral change in the teaching process. 

The Purpose and Objectives of the Study 

The purpose of the study was to validate the following hypotheses; (1) A 
confrontation with his classroom behavior, as presented on video tape recordings 
will increase the teacher's awareness of the need to modify certain behavioral 
patterns in the classroom and (2) a systematic analysis of the video tape 
recordings and the development of competency in specific teaching skills through 
micro-teaching techniques will facilitate this change. 

The objectives of the study were as follows; 

1, To train personnel in charge of instruction in area vocational 
centers and junior colleges chosen for experimentation in various 
areas of micro-teaching techniques and portable video tape recorders, 

2, To introduce the faculties of these schools to these techniques and 
media and their uses m improving instruction. 

3, To observe and evaluate the activities of the project and to 
explore the problems involved m pursuing these methods of 
behavior modification in these schools. 

4, To prepare interim guidelines and suggestions for schools interested 
in using these techniques and media to improve instruction. 

Research Method 

mm—m m ■ i m wmmmmm m m? 

This pilot study was designed to obtain qualitative data. Such data are 
essential for the design of a structured research project which would evaluate, 
in qualitative measures, the effectiveness of these media and techniques. The 
findings of this study and their implications should be viewed as tentative 
until further research data are attained to support them. 

The Procedures 

The Stephen Decatur Area Vocational Center in Decatur „ Whiteside Area 
Vocational Center in Sterling, Danville Junior College, a**d Parkland College 
in Champaign were selected as participants in this stud/. Intensive work 
was concentrated at Stephen Decatur Area Vocational Center and the Occupation- 

m 

Oriented Department of Danville Junior College. 

In the first phase, two or three representatives from each school 
participated in a workshop conducted at the University of Illinois. The 
program included a theoretical introduction to research on teaching with 
particular emphasis on observation of classroom interaction, video tape 
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recordings as feedback mechanisms, and micro-teaching techniques The operation 

of video tape recorders was also demonstrated 

Subsequent crientatior meetings wore arranged in Decat .r Danville and 
Sterling fcr the parpose of describing the basic concept media,, and research 
procedures. In the eases of Danv:lle and Sterlmgj the meeting was arranged 
for the entire college and high school facalo The researchers then met 
at Danville Janicr College with the Occ-pation-Orierted Department facaltv 
Separate meetings were arranged with small groups of teachers to acquaint them 

with the video taping an its . 

Equipment was left at the school for ^se m experimental iff with taping 
in the classroom and i* evaluating the tapes, Faculty members were given the 
option of participating in this Project, and a significant number abdicated 

willingness to take advantage of the opportunity* 

In order to obtain a better diagnostic measure of the participants 
teaching behavior which needed modification the "Illinois Coarse Evaluation 
Questionnaire" was administered to their students* This instrument is ised 
at the University of Illinois and a number of other universities and colleges 
to evaluate instruction and mstr.ctcrs* Though it primarily shows student 
evaluation of a specific course as a whole several aspects ©f the questionnaire 

reflect competency ir certain teaching skills* 

The application of micro* teaching techniques was carried o-t through 
the following procedures* The teachers participating m the project were 
generally taped in short sequences of their classes (10- to 15-mmate sessions) 
These tapes were analyzed by the teacher ard a project staff member* Areas m 
the teachers classroom irteractior which reeded modification were highlighted* 
and strategies for achieving s-eh changes were discissed* Teaching skills 
specific to the needs of each teacher and each lesson were practiced. Another 
taping session of a regular lesson was arranged in which the teacher experimented 

with these modifications to his classroom instruction* 

At Stephen Decatur Area Vocational Schools several teachers were giver 
opportunities to be taped and analyzed*, however, intensive work (which con- 
sisted of fc-r taping sessions) was carried on with two teachers only* 

Activities m this school were conducted during a period of several weeks in 

the first semester* 

At Danville J-nior College, classroom behavior modification was pursued 
during both semesters. Seven teachers were taped, five of which had an 
opportunity for more intensive analysis of their tapes with project staff 

members , 
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Equipment* 

To carry o„t the study twc sets of cne* half -inch video taping equipment 
were used, each consisting of two cameras, a recorder, a email TV monitor, 
three microphones, and an amplif ier*mixer which permitted more tla~ one micro* 
phone to be used simultaneously. Two different units were designed and 
constructed to house the equipment a^d to transport it between the schools. 

The Scope of the Study 

The range of activities in this pi*oc study was limited. Researchers and 
equipment were also engaged m a study designed to evaluate the *se of these 
media and techniques to improve student teaching activities. Since st-dent 
teaching periods are fixed by a reg-iar university schedule, availability 
of staff and equipment and thus, the activities of this studv, were dictated 
by the student teaching project. 

The shortage of staff time and limited availability of equipment 
forced the researchers to restrict the number of active participants in 
the study and the intensity of their participation. 



* A more elaborate description of the equipment is presented !*■» Chapter IV. 





CHAPTER SI 



NEW MEDIA IN IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 

In-Serv ice Educati o n As A Proc£ss_cf_Chang^ 

Corey, m describing the evolving changes m the concept of in-service 
education, states; 

In-service education of school perscrnel has always lad as its 
objective the improvement of professional behavior. Acquiring 
new attitudes and learning new knowledge were but means to this 
ends For many years, however, it was generally believed that 
learning about ways and means of improving instruction wo^ld 
stimulate changes in practice that wo=#ld result i w tb^se improve- 
ments It was generally believed, too 0 that some one m authority 
in the schools --the supervisor or the administrator**co#ld directly 
tell teachers how to better their instruction with the result, 
again, of rapid improvements 

These conceptions of desirable wavs of bringing abo«*t change in 
professional behavior are nc lorger considered valid . * ,J 

Coffey and Golden view in-service ed-eaticn as a process of change and emphasize 
the importance of understanding the psychology of change withi** an institution 
as a prerequisite to affective in-service training programs.*^ Perlberg, 
adapting the basic concept that i**-service education shculd aim at achieving 
behavioral change, proposes incentives which will aid m creating a climate 
conducive to change, 

The modern concept of in-service education as a process cf change is 
based heavily on writings of Lew in, who refers to education as a process of 
change and reeducation. 

The re-educative process affects the individual m three wa/s. 

It changes his co g n itive structure ,] the way he sees the physical 
and social worldsTmcl udin>g“alT bis facts, concepts, beliefs, 
and expectations. It modifies his va lence a_and_val.es, and these 
embrace both his attractions a~d aversions to groups and group 
standards. his feelings in regard to status differences, and his 
reactions to sources of approval or disapproval. And it affects 
motoric actio n, involving the degree of the individual's control 
over his physical and social movements 

1/ Corey, Stephan M. '’IntrodiCtion," in Henrv, Nelscn Bo (ed 0 ) 0 
”* Education fox Teachers, Supe rvisors and Administrato rSo The Fifty-Sixth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educations Chicago; 

The Universitv of Chicago Press, 1957, pp. 2-3. 

2/ Coffey, Hubert S. a^d Golden, William Po 3 Jr. "Psychology of Change within 

~ an Institutionj” Ibid . , p, 67. 

3 / Perlberg, Arye 0 "An Analy^sift cf Incentives to Stimulate Educators Growtfco 
Columbia University. Unpublished Doctoral Thesis, 1958, 

4/ Lew in n Kurt. "Conduct Knowledge and Acceptance of New Values," Resolving 
“ S ocial Conflicts. New York; Harper and Brothers. 1948, p 0 59s 
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A parallel of these categories of change is seer in evaluating in-service 
teacher education programs, especially those conducted .n educational institutions 
The emphasis in existing programs appears to be e** tie cognitive change. The 
attitudinal change , which is achieved through involvement of the person con- 
cerned, is not stressed • The motoric or behavioral change is given eve* 1 * less 
attention. 

Lawin also suggests that the reeducation process frequently involves only 
the formal system of values, the level of verbal and emotional expression, and 
not behavior. This may heighten the discrepancy between the super-ego (the 
way one ougr*u to feel and behave) ard the ego (the way e^e actually feels and 
behaves) and thus develop guilt feelings and bad conscious which may lead to 
high emotional tension. 

Here again, an examination of present in-service education programs 
reveals that teachers are being told in general terms hew tc behave. Very 
little is being done to provide direction and to help them implement desired 
modes of classroom interaction. This situation creates anxieties and 
frustration, or skepticism toward professional education and m-service training 
programs , 

It should be conceded that existing difficulties m understanding human 
behavior in the area of the teaching-learning process and the variables wiich 
determine it has forced teacher educators often to be vag-e, elusive or 
“theoretical" (a more accepted term). With an increased emphasis in educational 
research on the teaching- learn mg process,, educators are able to provide more 
concrete direction, 

A certain amount of conflict is probably necessary to motivate change. 

Miel stresses the importance of utilizing dissatisfaction with existing con- 
ditions, which seems to be a prerequisite to any intentional change . SJ Sharp 
suggests the necessity of providing a “model" to imitate m order to achieve 
a behavioral change . V Though self-discovery of appropriate a*-d effective 
behavior is most desirable,, it is usually a long 3 involved process which many 
teachers are not able to do on their own. 

The use cf portable video tape recorders and micro-teaching techniques 
in in-service education counteracts some of the criticism of existing programs 
and offers new opportunities for the improvement of instruction in schools. 

5/ Ibid . , p, 63, 

6/ Miel, Alice. Changing the Curriculum - A Soc ial Pro cegs . New York; 

Appleton-Century-Crofts 0 Inc.g 1946. p, 40, 

7/ Sharp, George, Cu rri culu m Devel o pment as Re - Education of the Teacher . 

New York; Bureau of Publications^ Teachers College^ Colombia Umversity 5 
1951. 
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The simulation of classroom situations and feedback through these innovations 
provides content of supervisory and analytical discussion on teachers' class- 
room behavior and permits analysis at a level of precision and actuality which 
has never before been possible $ The feedback mechanism of video tape can 
create a certain amount of dissatisfaction. Micro- teaching techniques offer the 
teacher something real and concrete by giving him the opportunity to practice 

and adopt the new modes of behavior. 

The following is a discussion of the nature of these new media and 
techniques and their relevance to the improvement of teaching processes. Within 
the limits of this report, it is impossible to discuss in great length the 
theoretical background and the results of research on the use of these innovations, 
However, a comprehensive bibliography on micro-teaching, feedback mechanisms, and 
related areas is included in the Appendix. 

Feedback As An Instrument of Change 

Accurate feedback plays a cardinal role in the modification of teaching 
performance. Feedback facilitates the analysis and comparison of the teacher's 
behavior with generally accepted criteria and behavioral objectives; it aids in 
the reinforcement of approved behavioral patterns and creates dissatisfaction 
with the undesirable; it is instrumental in establishing new behavioral objectives 
for the individual teacher and in determining whether they are attained. Thus, 
adequate feedback can motivate the teacher and facilitate the modification of 

his behavior. 

Traditionally, classroom interaction was described in vague terms by 
teachers and researchers alike. A better understanding of this complex 
phenomenon has been gained in recent years with the development of various 
methods of observing, analyzing, and measuring classroom behavior. Medley and 
Mitzel describe a number of systems designed to measure classroom behavior (of 
both the teacher and pupils) by systematic observation.^ Many of these systems 
hove since been modified and sophisticated through extensive research. The 
growing interest in research studies on observation systems of teacher behavior 
is evident in the literature and the research papers presented in recent 
conventions,^ 



~ Schueler, H., Lesser, C. S. and Bobbins, A. L. Teach er Education and .. t he 
New Media . Washington, D.C.i American Association of Colleges for 

9/5i3!ey5 K U &! t a88 , Ml?iel, H. E. "Measuring Classroom Behavior by Systematic 
Observation," Handbook ot Research on Teaching, . N. L. Gage (ed.). Chicago: 

Rand McNally and Company. 1963, pp. 247-328. 

10/As reported at the 1967 and 1968 American Educational Research Association 

Conventions . 




One serious limitation of systematic observation methods is that they are 
based on the written report of someone whose perception may be impaired by 
intrinsic factors or disturbances m the classroom. 

The use of audio tape to record classroom activities permits repeated 
analysis of classroom interaction by several individuals, thus removing some 
of the personal distortion* It alsc enables the teacher involved to analyze 
his own activities. However, both live ard audio systematic observation 
methods are limited to verbal interaction in classroom eliminate many 
important nonverbal variables inherent in the classroom interact ion* A 
proposed modification of classroom behavior based on ass analysis of verbal 
interaction alone could be rejected because it does not provide the ’’whole 
picture” of what occurs m the classroom. 

Feedback through Portable Video R ecorders 

The utilization of portable video tape recorders permUs the recording 
of events in the classroom with minimum disturbance to the teacher and students. 
Relatively inexpensive facilities, using two cameras, permit simultaneous 
recording of the teacher's classroom interact ion; bot^ pictures (split screen) 
are projected by the recorded tape# 

Video recording is not new and a number of teachers have been taped in 
the past, for the most part, in television studios, and, in a few cases-, in 
their own classrooms. In many cases., taping of classrccm activities m a 
studio has turned the lesson into a performance., Taping in regular classrooms 
with extensive, and expensive, television equipment has also disrupted the 
atmosphere of the classroom and distorted the natural process of the teacher* 
student interaction. 

The technological innovation of portable video recorders provides an 
instant, accurate feedback of classroom interaction as a whole (verbal and 
nonverbal) in the teacher a s natural habitat, his classroom. Tt provides a 
basis for reliable analysis and decisions about desirable modification in 
classroom behavior. 

The Psychological Impact of V ideo Recordings 

Teachers, like other human beings, may have ambivalent feelings toward 
feedback mechanisms. Though they can provide the sense of direction essential 
for the continuation of any activity, feedback mechanisms may alsc require 
a modification of behavior, which can ca^se uncertainty, discomfort y and 
even anxiety in the individual. 






Ijj ths pust? touchers hive beon able to accept «*nplea&art feedback of 
their g lass room behavior uv rationalizing that it was inaccurate er subjective 
or distorted by the observer* 1> marv cases, they failed to remember things 
that were reported Seme of these memory failures may be viewed as defense 
mechanisms whieh are instrumental m relieving anxiet / created by facing 
the truth- 

An entirely different situation eventuated with the i^t redacting of 
portable video recorders -< Feedback can new be accurate, defense mechanisms 
previously employed cannot be «sed - Reality in its nakedress *s available 
to the teacher* What he needs now is the desire to confront himself and the 
courage to accept what he sees 

The teacher s ambivalence of viewing his image is evidenced m feelings 
of anxiety and curiosity* There is a certain fascination in seeing one s 
own image* it is the magic of the mirror 9 the visual echo.—/ This narcissistic 
fascination may motivate him to take the chance and lock at himself* 

After the teacher has overcome the anxiety of initial observation? it 
would seem that nothing would be more convincing to him to msdify his teaching 
behavior than the trje picture of his classroom interaction. When used 
properly? this traumatic self -confrontation can greatly enhance the teacher s 

readiness for change. 

There are a number of st ^es in teacher education ard closely related 

areas s^ch as counselor training which verify the effectiveness of video tape 

recordings and playback techniques in providing knowledge of results, especially 

12 / 

behavior modification and the acquisition of complex skills.— 
Micro-Teaching __Techniques, 

Micro- teaching— / is a teaching encounter scaled down lr class size and 
time. Micro-class size is usually three to six students and the lesson 
lasts five to 20 minutes. The purpose of micro-teaching is to provide pro- 
spective student teachers with a substantial amount of actual teaching practice 
before they engage in student teaching at their assigned schools. This is 
done with optimum control and evaluation procedures without jeepar ids zing 
the learning of regular classrocm p-piiSu 

U/ Nielson7”Gerhard. Studies in , Self _Conf rent at ion. Copenhagen; Munkegaard, 
1962 

12/ See Alexander, Bloom? Kaga n ? Maccoby., Maier., and Sch^e^erm bibliography* 
137 The term n micro*teaehing H was coined bv Dwight Alien of Stafford University 
““ while pioneering in the application of the system to teacher educates „ 
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The micro-teaching process usually takes place in ’’teaching laboratories,” 
where video tape recordings are used to provide feedback. In each lesson the 
student practices a specific skill, such as the ability to lecture, ask 
questions, lead a diseassion 3 demonstrate, etc. The tape is viewed immediately 
after the presentation and is critiqued by the student teacher with the aid 
of a supervisor and by the written feedback of an evaluation questionnaire 
completed by students in the laboratory classroom# In some cases, an ’’improved” 
version of the lesson is planned and taught immediately to another micro* 
laboratory class. At other times, the new version is taught several days later. 

Micro-teaching is being employed not only in preservice teacher education 
and as a research tool to explore training effects under controlled conditions, 
but as a method for experienced teachers to use in gaining knowledge of their 
interaction with students and in analyzing this feedback in a systematic way* 
Micro- teaching also facilitates exploration of new teaching techniques. In 
his discussion of the various uses of micro-teaching, Allen suggests that Che 

Experienced teacher may gain new insights through adaptation 
of the micro-teaching model. Under the present framework, if a 
teacher wishes to try a new approach in a particular lesson, he 
must wait until the following year to test alternatives to that 
lesson* In micro-teaching, the teacher can experiment with 
several alternatives with a limited number of students each time, 
with the opportunity for immediate evaluation and additional 
trials. Following this limited application, the plan can then 
be presented to the classroom. In this way, teachers may experiment 
with new methods and new content without the risk of defeating 
student learning and with much more satisfactory timing. 

The micro-teaching clinic is an effective stimulus for the 
improvement of teacher performance after a performance plateau 
is reached in early tenure. The most effective teachers attain 
a high level of performance early in their careers. Unfortunately, 
they rarely have the stimulus to further increase their competence. 
Providing them with an opportunity to try new ideas easily and 
without risk to student learning can be an important asset to 
professional development.-^' 

Since its inception, the micro-teaching model has been modified in 
many ways. Experimentation at Stanford and other universities has yielded 
positive results} however, the innovators have indicated the need for further 
exploration to find optimal models for the use of micro -teaching in teacher 
education.^/ A growing number of educational researchers are experimenting 



14 / Allen, D. W. Micro -Teaching: A New Framework for In-Service Education 

(Unpublished paper). Stanford, California: Stanford University, 1966, p. 2. 

15/ Stanford Teacher Education Program. Micro-Teaching: A Description. 

Stanford, California: Stanford University, 1967. 
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with modified models of micro-teaching techniques or combinations of micro- 
teaching and systematic observational methods* The most common combination is 
probably micro-teaching and interaction analysis. 

Although many of the advantages of micro-teaching techniques and portable 
video recorders seem logical* much research is needed to prove their validity 
and to propose optimal uses to increase teacher effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER III 

FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 

The following is a description of the findings, a discussion of problems 
made evident by Project activities, and proposals of strategies to alleviate 
these problems. Some of the suggestions are general in nature and can be 
adapted by eny school system planning to engage in similar activities; others 
should be considered by those contemplating research in this area. The order 
in which the problems are presented is no indication of their relative importance. 
Orientation of the Project 

Key people in the participating school systems were introduced by telephone 
to the purpose of the Project, the media, and techniques. Material describing 
the Project was sent to each school. All of the individuals contacted agreed 
to participate; however, final agreement was made when the school administrator 
appointed two or three people to attend the orientation workshop at the University. 

Several suggestions resulted from the experience gained in these orientation 
procedures. First, more intensive investigation should be made before selecting 
school systems used in experimentation. In addition to the initial contact by 
phone or letter, visits should be made to study the system, the faculty composition 
of the department involved, its relationship to other departments in the system 
and the administration, and prevailing attitudes toward innovation. "Gate 
blockers" and "gate openers"^ to the introduction of change into the system 
should be identified. Conditions conducive to introducing change and the 
administrations readiness to promote meaningful participation in the Project 
should also be ascertained. A short orientation session at each school with 
key people should be conducted before the time of the workshop, in order to 
provide a realistic picture of the nature of the project, and the benefits 
to, and responsibilities of, the school or college. 

The criteria for selecting participating systems should be in general 
readiness and definite positive attitudes toward the proposed activities. 

However, it is also important to experiment with systems which are not 
overly responsive but are willing to participate with some reservation. In 
such systems, the real challenge is to overcome resistance to change. The 
project staff should be involved to a certain degree In the selection of 
participants to the workshop to assure that those chosen will be agents of 
innovation in the system. 

16 7 A term used by Kurt Lewin in Lewin, K. and Grabbe, P. (eds.). "Problems 

in Re-education," Journal of Social Issues . 1945, No. 3. 
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University Orientation Workshop 

A one-day workshop, which was devoted to theoretical orientation and a 
limited practice in the use of micro-teaching techniques and the operation 
of video recorders , was conducted at the University. It was held on a 

Saturday, requiring the participants to contribute their free time. It is 

recommended that longer workshops be conducted on school time or during 

vacations, some of which would offer university credit. Such workshops should 

provide a better acquaintance with the problems of research in teaching and 
related areas. There should be more opportunity to practice in a micro* teaching 
laboratory. It is important that each participant take the role of teacher / 
learner, and observer. 

Other methods of classroom observation, such as interaction analysis, 
should be understood to stimulate exploration, in combining new methods in 
in-service programs. Special attention should be given to the problems of 
introducing innovations to school systems. 

Teachers* Attitudes Toward the Media_a nd Techniques 

This study did not include a systematic quantative analysis of faculty 
attitudes toward the use of these techniques and media in ir-service education 
programs . The following remarks are based on general impressions of the 
researchers and key people with whom they worked in each system. Moreover, 
it was difficult to determine whether opinions expressed by the faculty were 
related to the specific use of these media and techniques, which can be per- 
ceived as a burden or threat, or if reaction was made to administrators and 
university staff who intruded into the teachers* relatively quiet world by 
suggesting that improvement of teaching be pursued. 

It should be emphasized that the limitations of staff and equipment 
forced the researchers to restrain efforts m introducing these innovations. 

They did not want to interest too many teachers in the project and then 
frustrate them by not being able to involve them in intensive activities. 

The reaction of faculty to the rationale of the project was different 
in each of the school systems involved, and this seems to be due to the 
orientation method and the composition of the faculty. In one case, the 
presentation was made to a group of 15 teachers. In the discussion that 
followed, the faculty seemed reluctant to commit themselves to participation 
in project activities. Such public declaration may have been considered a 
sign of weakness, an admittance that the teacher’s instruction needed improve- 
ment, or a commitment which could not be withdrawn. However, several teachers, 
after the meeting, expressed readiness to experiment with the media and techniques. 
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It should be stressed that the researchers expected participants to the 
workshop to prepare the faculty for the orientation meeting Material 
describing video recordings and micro* teaching were distributed. From the 
teachers* reactions, it appeared that they had not read the material* This 
may explain in part their reservation* 

In another system, orientation was made not only to those within the 
department involved in the project but to the junior college faculty as a 
whole. A letter was written by the college president encouraging teachers 
to read the descriptive material and to attend the meeting. Participation 
at the meeting indicated that many had read the material. Favorable atti* 
tudes were expressed, particularly bv figures of authority in the college. 

The faculty was not asked on this occasion to make a commitment* 

A second meeting was held a week later with the faculty of the department. 
Most faculty members seemed emotionally ready for this meeting, a significant 
number of them expressed interest in the experiment* Quest tens raised at 
the meeting were specific and constructive Researchers felt Acceptance of 
the idea but did not pressure faculty members to commit themselves, although 
they were informed that staff and equipment limitations would rot permit 
intensive work with all interested persons* 

After completion of the project j those in charge cf project administration 
at the college level felt that about one-third of the faculty was actively 
Interested in activities while another third was passive* The remainder 
expressed some resentment and apprehension toward the project* 

Generally speaking, the teachers who engaged in project activities 
recognized the importance of these media and techniques in the improvement 
of instruction. Care must be taken in predicting the reaction of teachers 
who were engaged in an inadequate number of taping sessions because their 
attitudes may change when they are involved m more inters ive work. 

Some of the teachers participating in the project expressed ambivalent 
feelings toward the proposed activities. They agreed theoretically that there 
was need for continual improvement and that involvement in activities designed 
to improve instruction on a regular basis was desirable. Moreover, there was 
probably some indue -nent in the possibility of seeing oneself on a television 
screen minutes after being taped. The experience with this innovation seems 
to have a special appeal of some of them. One teacher, wher asked about the 
uniqueness of video taping as compared with audio taping, said., "After all, 
humans, like monkeys, are fascinated when looking at themselves." 
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On the other hand* the same teachers way have been anxiois about facing 
themselves and reluctant to accept what they saw. They ma> have been appre- 
hensive about developing dissatisfaction with their behavior. Moreover, even 
when they overcame these hurdles, there was a fear that this feedback would 
be used administratively to their disadvantage. 

Avoidance Mechanism s 

Verbal expression of willingness to cooperate in the experiment may be 
only one side of the ambivalent feeling toward actual participation, When the 
teacher* s anxieties overrun his logical readiness, he may employ overt and 
covert mechanisms to avoid self -confrontation. This phenomenon was evident 

in several ways# 

On most occasions, equipment was left in the school for a few days# 

Teachers who were familiar with the operation of the equipment were advised 
to experiment with taping of classes or of role-playing situations# They 
were allowed to erase any tape*, or, if they desired, could analyze the tapes 
with the project staff. It was hoped that the fascination of seeing themselves 
on tape would encourage faculty experimentation with the equipment. A number 
of the instructors did take advantage of the availability of equipment and 
taped themselves. However, the researchers* expectations proved to be too 

optimistic# 

Difficulties in scheduling taping activities provided an opportunity to 
avoid being taped and analyzed. The researchers were aware of numerous problems 
in the area of administration and logistics. It is essential, however, to 
recognize that these difficulties were utilized in some cases by some teachers, 

as avoidance mechanisms. 

In other cases, teachers preferred not to be taped because the nature of 
the lesson or subject matter did not lend itself to taping or because "there 
is not adequate time to prepare a lesson that is good enough for taping." 

These statements indicate the deep anxiety with which these teachers viewed 
the taping procedures. It seemed that some teachers were not as concerned 
about how a lesson was presented to students, but when it bad to be taped, 

they became very aware of its quality. 

Some tried to avoid entirely self-confrontation and others preferred to 
view themselves only in the presence of a consultant , Althojgh they had the 
option of being the only one to see the tapes, seme teachers were apprehensive 
about viewing themselves. They were advised that immediate review was most 
desirable. In some cases, there were legitimate logistic or technical 
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difficulties which prevented immediate viewing. However , there were many who 
did not see the tape until a week later during their analysis session with the 
researcher. 

Improving Instruction and Teachers Load 

An intellectual and emotional eagerness to these media and techniques 
is not enough. The teacher must have the time^ energy 3 and supportive con- 
ditions to pursue modification of classroom interaction. The teacher °s heavy 
teaching load and his involvement in school or other activities wer Qj in some 
cases, great obstacles to efforts to modify behavior. The magnitude of these 
obstacles is increased when coupled with anxieties about tlese media and 
techniques , 

Intensive participation requires the teacher to prepare new teaching 
strategies after each review of tape. Changes in teaching technique may 
require a search for problems, changes in lesson content, formulation of 
questions and the preparation of audio-visual aids. However, it is unrealistic 
to expect teachers with approximately 20 contact hours a week to devote much 
time to such activities. 

It is suggested that when a school system establishes an in-service program 
utilizing video recorders and micro-teaching techniques, participants be 
divided into two groups. One group would consist of teachers who would like 
t& "try it out." They would be taped several times and engage vr an evaluation 
of tapes. This kind of participation should be viewed as an orientation pro- 
gram, and the teacher would engage in these activities an his own time. A 
second group would consist of teachers., exposed to the media and techniques, 
who are willing to engage in intensive work. These teachers should be released 
from some of their teaching and other school duties to enable them to devote 
time and energy to these activities. The fact that the schcol considered it 
important, worthy of release from some of their duties might motivate them 
to contribute more of their own time. Moreover, such an arrangement would 
indicate to them and to the rest of the faculty the school's sincere interest 
in the improvement of instruction. 

It would seem that intensive work with a small group of teachers which 
could produce visible results is preferable to somewhat superficial activities 
with a large number of teachers. Intensive work and succ fill modification 
would serve as an incentive to other teachers to participate in such work. 
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The Involvement of U^ YgMitX-S£Sld^S£-aad J s S£il-?£lS.SSSSl 

Most of the activities i" this study were designed to be carried oat by 
the researchers. It was planned, however, that some activities, s„ch as 
experimentation with the operation of equipment and self-taping for seif* 
analysis, would be executed by teachers without the direct involvement of 

project staff* 

Experience in this project has shown that most teachers were not ready 
to purs.e such activities cn their own. Equipment left in schools often was 
not used for several days. It was necessary to inform participants of the 
high cost of the equipment and staff and the need to intensify activities so 
that staff and equipment coaid be used to the maximum. However, incomplete 
taping activities at times necessitated the cancellation of visits by the 

research staff* 

At present, most projects dealing with the use of video recordings and 
micro-teaching techniques in in-service education are in the research stage 
and are directed by university and research institute perso-el The avail- 
ability of such personnel is limited and costly. The mcst logical sol .Cion 
to this problem would be the use of these media and techniques by local school 
personnel. During the initial stages of the program educational consultants 

should be available to aid in setting up procedures. 

Local school personnel should be assigned to engage in these activities 
as part of their school load. The actual time needed wo-ld depend upon the 
range of activities. This should, however, be determined before the project 



begins* 

There is need for special training of personnel to administer the activities 
in each school. The operation of equipment is not complicated and presents few 
difficulties. Those responsible for the in-service pregram m-st be able tc 
motivate teachers to participate in self-improvement activities and to help 
them in this process through the review of tapes and mictc-teaching practices. 
Such personnel would have to be sensitized to teaching problems and modification 
of teaching behavior, training in introspection is also essential. 

The real problem, however, is to get faculty to accept one of their 
colleagues for critiquing their tapes and directing behavior modification. 

Those who administer lccal in-service training programs are aware that "there 
is no prophet in Us own towr." Teachers, m general, prefer "outsiders" to 
their own colleagues as lecturers and consultants on general educational 
problems. It is, therefore, safe to assume that thev would also have strong 
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feelings when concerned with the review of tapes of themselves and advice in 
the modification of their behavior* Although a colleague might he successful 
in persuading teachers to attend a lecture or a workshop., he might find it 
difficult to stimulate teachers who try to avoid being taped* 

School personnel selected to conduct activities using video recordings 
and micro- teaching techniques should be known for the quality of their 
teaching. They should be sensitive to problems of human relations and accepted 
by their colleagues as individuals with whom one can confide. 

Student Feedback 

— w m mm mum mmm mmmm mmmmmmmmmmmrn 

In the Stanford micro-teaching clinic model, after each micro-lesson, an 
analysis is made based on the video feedback, student feedback, and the 
supervisor’s evaluation. Feedback from the learners is obtained on a special 
evaluation form. 

In the present study, students were asked to use University of Illinois 
general evaluation instruments designed to evaluate instructors, not specific 
courses. With the parallel student teaching study, learners in regular 
classes evaluated student teachers using the evaluation form designed by the 
Illinois Teaching Techniques Laboratory. This form was designed to evaluate 
a specific micro-lesson (see Appendix) and was used in a similar project in 
the College of Engineering. 

The use of evaluation forms for each lesson seems to augment the video 
feedback. Students' favorable reactions toward the teacher’s involvement in 
project activities were evident in their readiness to provide feedback. In 
many cases, student feedback reinformed the teacher’s judgment of the weak 
and strong points of his lesson. 

The Illinois Teaching Techniques Laboratory form does not evaluate com- 
petency in a specific teaching skill, such as questioning technique, demon- 
stration, the use of audio-video aids, etc. In some cases in the present 
studies, a form which evaluates specific teaching skills was used. It has 
been found that reference to a specific skill is more meaningful to the 
teacher in motivating change. 

It is highly advisable that evaluation forms be analyzed quantitatively. 
Learner feedback should be recorded in a cumulative form so that the teacher 
involved can observe and analyze his progress during the activities. This 
record and the collection of tapes will enable the teacher to see his rate 
of progress. 
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A Micro-Tea chin g Clime 

One* possibility wh icr was pot explored m this st«dv b*t was invest igated 
in a similar s^d/i^ is tie establishment of a micro-teaching clinic in a 
school which wo * Id employ small groups cf students as learners and involve 
teachers in a more intensive experimentation of teaching strategies and skills 

It is advisable that while teaching in the clinic, the instructor should 
teach students other than those U has in his regular classes. When student 
learners are paid, the- establishment of a micro-teachirg clinic would add to 
the expense of the activity; however, the value of these experiences seems 
to justify the additional cost. 

Taping Pr coed ur e s _and Jtechn igjue s 

Teachers participating m project activities should be trained to operate 
the equipment and be expected to operate recorders in the review of tapes 
They may desire to tape themselves i' n the classroom or i*' rc le*p laying situa- 
tions without outside help At times the abserce el a technician may require 
them to be a*- 1 charge of taping in erdc < r to keep on schedule As a rule, 
however , teachers should be free frem responsibility of taping activities. 

In various instances m this st dv, because of lack of trained student 
help and the heavy load of those in charge of taping, equipment was set up 
by a technician but was eperated a* a student ©f the class. The recorder was 
situated near him in the back cf the classroom. This procedure solved the 
problem caused b> the shortage cf trained student employees Another reason 
for the use of students m the class as operators relates to the way teachers 

perceive the person taping their lessen. 

Ai operator (a colleague or paid student employee) introduces a foreign 
element” i’Hc the classroom. Teachers may be apprehensive, not only in the 
presence of colleagues but also m the presence ei student operators who may 
report to administrators events i~ the classroom. It has been mentioned 
that teachers had the optic*' of erasing the tape* The possibility of live 
messages" from the operator to his superiors if charge of the pregram cancels 
the effect of the craning eptien. 

On the ether hand, when regular students in the c lass* cent were assigned 
to control the recorder^ it was difficult to expect them to do so effectively 
whil^ being attentive to the teacher and the lesser. l n seme of these cases, 

T77~nPerT5erg7 A, ard 0* Bryant^ D C Video Recordings and Micro-Teaehing 
Techniques to Improve Engineering Instruction, College of Engineering^ 
University of Illinois. Unpublished paper, 1968. 
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the recording quality of the tape suffered. Moreover, the quality of the con- 
tent aspects of the tape were impaired. There are many episodes in classroom 
interaction which may happen in all corners of the classroom and require one 
to direct the camera and control the audio volume in order to record them. 

This requires that the operator will be attentive and sensitive to the class- 
room interaction and will not be concerned with the content of the lesson. 

Conducting taping activities without an operator puts a heavy burden on 
the teacher. Concern about the equipment and its smooth operation makes 
the teacher more nervous than he would ordinarily be. In several cases, 
teachers were surprised and frustrated when they discovered in the review 
session that nothing had been taped because they had not completed the necessary 
operations. 

When cameras are set up in a fixed position without an operator, the 
teacher movement is restricted to a certain area. In one case, the teacher 
set the cameras and moved around the class in such a way that he was taped 
only a few seconds during a whole lesson, even though his voice was recorded. 
Whether this was accidental or an unconscious attempt to avoid taping should 
be explored. 

In conclusion, even though the teacher should be able to operate the equip- 
ment, he should not be burdened with this responsibility • It is essential to 
indicate to a participating teacher that only in exceptional cases will a 
taping session be cancelled. He should be assured that when he comes to the 
classroom, equipment will be there, set up and tested by an operator. He 
should not have do be concerned about his movement in class. Equipment and 
cords should be arranged in a way that will not interfere with his or Uudents* 
movements. Maximum efforts should be made to allow him to be as relaxed as he 
can be in front of a television camera. 
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CHAPTER IV 

VIDEO TAPE RECORDING SYSTEMS; TECHNICAL ASPECTS 

The use of media in education is generally considered a means to an end 
and is viewed as having a secondary role. In this study , however, the media, 
portable video tape recordings, played a major role in achieving the purposes 
of the study. The feedback process facilitated by the media was essential 
not only for the analysis of teaching behavior but also in stimulating teacher 
awareness and readiness for change. McLuhan's concept that the 'toedium is the 
me 3 sage"I§/ was apparent in the case of tuis study. 

The success of any study on the use of new media in education depends to 
a great extent on its proper functioning. This was particularly important 
in activities designed to modify teaching behavior. Technical difficulties 
which prevent taping of a highly motivated teacher who is ready to confront 
himself can cause frustration. Recordings of poor quality and distorted 
images discourage further participation. Adequate attention must be given 
therefore to assure the proper functioning of media. 

Fears of teachers (especially women) about handling mechanical and 
electronic equipment act as a deterrent to the intensive use of new media In 
education. Teachers may be anxious about the use of video recorders which 
are more expensive than other audio-visual equipment in the school* It 
should be stated emphatically that the average teacher can set up and operate 
the video recording equipment successfully after he has received proper 
training and step-by-step written directions. During the span of entire 
Project (in-service and student teaching investigations) equipment was set 
up and operated by both men and women. During the in-service study, seven 
teachers participated and the equipment was transported many times between 
Champaign, Danville and Decatur. The "down time" fer the equipment for the 
entire Project was only three days with a minimum cost for repairs. 

In the following discussion, attention will be given to the technical 
aspects of the Project* s work including the equipment used, a description of 
the housing units, supplies, maintenance, equipment positioning in the class- 
room and lab, and camera techniques. The remainder of this chapter will deal 
with the training of operators, problems arising through misuse of the equip- 
ment, and the making of model tapes through the process known as '‘dubbing." 

18/ Barnow, Erik. "McLuhanism Reconsidered," Saturday Review * July 23, 1966, 
p. 19* 
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Equipment 

Each of the two sets of one-half -inch tape equipment used in this investi- 
gation included the following: 

1, Two cameras 

2, Two stand- type microphones 

3. One lava Here microphone 

4. One 9" television monitor 

5* One video recorder 

6, One amplifier -mixer 

7. Two camera tripods 

8, Two microphone stands with ^ses 

9. Two sets of cords 

Shortly after the Project began, two items were added to improve the 
quality of the tapes and to be used with either set: 

1. One zoom lens 

2. One wide-angle lens 
Movable Equipment Housings 

The original plan called for two identical sets in operation, each housed 
in the same type of portable unit. Because of the feasibility nature of the 
Project, however, it was decided that only one of the planned units would be 
built and it would contain all of the equipment listed above. This unit 
required the use of a station wagon; therefore, the second housing was planned 
to be transported in a standard automobile. This smaller unit contained 
everything the larger one had with the exception of the amplifier-mixer 
which serves to amplify and control the sound from more than one microphone 
at a time. A special “T-tap" was made for the smaller set to allow two or 
more microphones to be used simultaneously. With the smaller set, therefore, 
there is no increase in volume other than that provided by the recorder itself, 
nor i? there individual control of the two microphones. 

Early in the investigation, a survey of commercial portable units revealed 
that none were available that would satisfy the requirements determined by the 
staff. The unit should be 

1. self-contained and requiring only a source of 110 volts, 

2. compact, 

3. capable of being transported by means of a typical car or station wagon, 

4. as lightweight as possible, 

5. durable, 





6, capable of being locked, 

7, convenient in use by a standing operator, 

8, designed to store equipment and supplies safely in normal highway travel 

9, easily moved when it arrived at a school, and 

10, a welcome addition to a classroom or lab in terms of its overall 
appearance. 

As shown in the Appendix, the original unit, called the "Mobile Video 
Center," incorporates most, if not all, of these specifications. Several things 
should be noted with regard to this housing: 

1, The top half lifts off so that the two halves are slid into a 
station wagon in their upright position. 

2, To prevent rolling on the casters in transit, V steel pins lock 
the two stationary casters, 

3, In transit the two halves are locked together with trunk catches. 

4, The head of one of the camera tripods was removed and mounted in 
one corner of the unit. It has its full range of elevatability, 

5, A single key unlocks all doors. 

In the case of the smaller, suitcase-like housing, only the recorder remains 
outside. When brought to a school, this unit requires some type of convenient- 
height horizontal surface usually found in a school’s projector stand, a bench, 
or a cafeteria cart. 

Essential in the operation of a program involving portable video equipment 
are two elements. First, well-developed operating instructions must accompany 
the equipment and must be used faithfully. The present versions found in the 
Appendix are the result of many revisions and have proven to be near-foolproof 
when used by anyone who is not colorblind. This leads into the second element, 
namely, that all wire connecting done by the operator is simply a matter of 
following color coding of the parts to be joined. The original video tape 
equipment is not color coded but it is easy and very time-and-trouble saving 
to use colors to direct the operator. 

Supplies 

Supplies for the successful operating of the equipment are minimal except 
for the first item below: 

1. Video tapes, 

2. Head cleaning fluid. 

3. Splicing tape. 
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As to the price of video tapes, a standard tape costs approximately $40 
and will provide roughly 55 minutes of playing time. In any new taping tbe 
previous recorded image is automatically erased and can be used countless times 
with a life expectancy, according to one manufacturer, of sever to ten years. 

The head cleaning fluid and splicing tape (similar to the short pieces 
used with audio tapes) are provided in a small carton as part of the set. 
Maintenance 

Common maintenance of the equipment is relatively simple and can be 
performed by anyone who has a copy of the manufacturer s manual. Persons 
responsible for the equipment should be well acquainted with the directions 
in the manual and act accordingly. 

There is, of course, at times, the need for the services of a trained 
technician in matters of adjustment and even repair if a component is damaged. 

If such a person is not available, the set must be returned to the manufacturer 
or his service representative. 

Regarding cleaning of the head, the necessary materials are found in the 
supplies provided by the manufacturer,. The manual indicates the proper 
procedure. 

Camera lenses should be cleaned occasionally with readily -available lens 
tissue. 

Guidelines for Setting Up and Operating Equipment in the^Schoel 

There are many possibilities for the locating of equipment in the classroom 
of laboratory depending on such factors as the size of the class, the number of 
cameras and microphones to be used and external conditions such as distracting 
noises and strong natural light. 

Ideally, the taping procedure should not influence the learning environ- 
ment in any way. To help in achieving this, some guidelines have been developed 
by the Project staff regarding the locating and operating of equipment. 

1* Positioning of Cameras , The center of the video taping operation 
(where the recorder, monitor, and No 1 camera are located) 9 
should be typically in the back of the classroom at one side. 

This camera is used chiefly to pick up the instructor although it 
can be rotated to record student reactions also. Its effectiveness 
is increased if a zoom lens is mounted on it. If there is intense 
light coming through windows, the center should be located on the 
window side. If windows are no problem (as discovered in a trial 

setup), positioning the camera on the students 5 right side away from 
the windows provides better pick-up of most right-handed instructors 
at the chalkboa* d. 
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In Project activities, the No. 2 camera, without an 
operator, was ysaaliy placed in a front corner of the classroom 
to record the students. With a typical class, the wide-angle 
lens improved the coverage resulting, of course, in a smaller 
picture of each student. A switch on the recorder that is 
controlled by the operator determines which camera is being 

recorded on the tape. 

. P^Hnning 0 f Microphones, The -sc of two or three microphones 
is recommended to provide adequate sound recording. Stand micro- 
phones used in the Project were not directional so one was usually 
placed in the first or second row of students and aimed at the 
rear of the group. This microphone plus the lavaliere microphone 
used by the instructor provided relatively satisfactory sound 
pick-up in the typical situation. Three microphones were used 
with the Mobile Video Center under more difficult circumstances. 

It was found that placing a microphone close to students can 

cause a distraction in some classes. 

Recording the audio part of interaction between students 

and teachers in regular classroom conditions has always been 
and remains a difficult problem. The instructor who knows how 
to project his voice has a lavaliere microphone which picks up 
his comments very well. The real problem is in recording the 
student responses with just two microphones, especially when some 
students fail to project well. There is even greater difficulty 
with adverse acoustical conditions, More sensitive microphones 
are being developed constantly and there possibilities should 
be explored for improved pick-up of student-teacher interaction. 

3. Classroom Arrangement ,. In a classroom situation, chairs can 
sometimes be arranged to avoid students blocking out other 
students. To obtain better quality in the taping of chalkboard 
work, it is important to have as clean a board aa is possible. 

Soft chalk (preferably yellow) is recemmended , 

Taping of a demonstration at a piece of equipment such as a 
milling machine can be difficult because of the tendency of 
students to crowd m. One method that may help would be to keep 
a clear view of the instructor by moving in a few chairs or some 
low objects between him and the camera. Another possible solution 
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would be to place the camera tripod on a nearby bench for a high 

angle shot (with a zoom lens for better pick-up) if this is not 

too distracting to the students. 

4, Camera Technique . Good camera technique includes 

a. keeping the focal point M on camera,” 

b. smooth, slow movement except in unusual circumstances, 

c. allowing the picture enough time to be understood by the viewer, 

d. anticipating what is coming up so that it is accurately recorded 
(as in the case of a student with a question), 

e. skilled use of the zoom lens, and 

f. stopping down the lens (increasing the "contrast”) for better 
chalkboard taping • 

Problems Due to Improper Use of Equipment 

Basically, the few technical difficulties encountered with the equipment 
after the housing units were built were caused by operators who failed to 
follow the instructions. In one case^ a camera was tipped over by a student 
who accidentally caught his foot on a poorly placed cable In another instance, 
an electronics teacher tried to repair the equipment arid soldered a loose 
wire to the wrong terminal resulting in a direct short., A recorder was also 
damaged by the operator who moved the ”Pla/-S top -Rewind” lever from "Rewind” 
directly to ”Play” without letting the machine come to a complete stop. 

This resulted in the jamming of the machine when the tape became entangled 
in the revolving portion known as the "head,” These three mishaps were the 
only ones of any significance that developed during the operation of the Project, 
Factors to Consider Before Purchasing Equipment 

In considering the purchase of nonprofessional portable video recorders 
one can choose either a one«half-inch or a ore-inch machine. The experience 
of the project staff in this study and in a similar stidy conducted in the 
University of Illinois College of Engineering leads to the conclusion that 
recent models of half -inch equipment are very adequate in their performance. 

Not only did this size serve well m the everyday taping a-d reviewing 
but also proved very effective in dubbing procedures and as the source of 
feeding 24-inch menitorr. The latter was done in several presentations to 
groups of 50 to 100 people. 

The cost of a video taping set of equipment can vary considerably depending 
on size, the type of equipment, and the accessories needed. The simplest 
combination, whieh includes one camera,, one microphone and no amplifier-mixer 
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would list at approximately $1,200. The price of each set used in project 
activities was roughly $2,8QQ» This did not include tie zoom lens for $350, 
nor the wide-angle lens at $75* 

In addition to these special lenses, which were found to be very helpful, 
the equipment buyer should give consideration to a set of accessories which 
would allow the instructor and a student or group of students to be picked up 
from two cameras simultaneously* This is known as "split-screen operation" 
and requires an additional investment of approximately $i,2CQ for a sync 
generator and special effects generator. Just as the split screen used in 
televising 3 ports events proves valuable, it would appear that it would have 
value in classroom taping especially when the major concern is feedback through 
nonverbal slues ©v student reactions to the instructor s activities. 

One of the factors to consider before purchasing equipment is its com- 
patibility (i e* s the ability to play back tapes recorded on two different 
machines made by ore company) « Ali manufacturers claim that their equipment 
is eompatiblei however, there is a great dtal of difference between advertising 
and actual performance. Few, if any 3 half-inch VTR’s have 300 percent com- 
patibility The wider the tape, the more the likelihood of compatibility. 
Regarding this point it should be mentioned that a qualified technician can 
adjust several sets to make them more compatible. In the case of the projects 
activities, this was done and the results were very acceptable. 

With the value of video taping equipment in teacher education becoming 
more and more apparent^ manufacturers have greatly increased production. They 
are still unable to satisfy the demand, however, particularly when immediate 
delivery is requested. 

Training In-Service Education Pe rs onnel in Technical As pects 

As indicated earlier in this report^ project researchers conducted most 
of the activities. This would include the bulk of the actual taping, although 
some was done by participating personnel who attended the orientation workshop 
at the University « Later, in their own institutions, additional practice in 
setting up and operating the equipment was provided. Experience of this nature 
should include typical setups followed by problems involving special arrange- 
ments as, for example, the taping of a demonstration at a machine or a lecture 
in which small objects are introduced to the class. 

Preparation o f Model Tapes 

In any video taping operation there is a greater amount of latitude and 
flexibility if selected portions from various tapes can be combined on one 
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tape, This is particularly true J n the ease of the preparation of "model 
tapes" which are instructional tap • . designed to show exemplary performance 
in a classroom. 

Although it is true that tapes can be spliced, this often is a poor solution 
to the problem for two reasons. First, the mechanical fusing of two or more 
tapes is not as dependable as a single tape without any breaks. Secondly, 
the original tapes are no longer intact and complete? thus, their further use 
is limited, 

A better procedure for making model tapes is the system known in the 
field as "dubbin^' or the preparation of a new recording from several other 
tapes with no change in the original tapes. In this process the recorder on 
which the dubbing is done must be compatible with the machines used in making 
the original tapes. In view of the fact that even some video tape technicians 
doubt than dubbing of half -inch tape can be done 5 a method developed by the 
project’s staff member responsible for the equipment is presented in the Appendix, 

In the developing of model tapes, captioning to identify the various parts 
of a tape can be very effective. For the model tapes made by the project staff, 
captions were made simply by video taping the titles made up of self-adhesive 

white ceramic letters fastened to the dark surface on the back of the Mobile 
Video Center, 

Viewers of television news broadcasts are familiar with a "voice override" 
even though they may not be aware of the accepted term for this technique. When 
the volume of a tape recording of a news story is lowered and the news reporter 
comments at the normal level of sound, this is known as a "voice override," 

This method can be used effectively in the preparation of model tapes when 
the procedures found in the Appendix are followed. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following conclusions and recommendations are presented in the 
chronological order of project activities. This order does not indicate 
their relative importance. 

Orientation Progra m 

Effective orientation of administrators and faculty in local school systems 
to the potential and procedures of utilizing video tape recorders and micro- 
teaching techniques in in-service education programs must precede any research 
or activities in this area. This orientation should serve, to relieve the 
faculty of anxieties inherent in the media and to select for initial work those 
who would be willing to work intensively ard stimulate others by their personal 
example to pursue similar work* 

Un iver si ty Con sulta nts and L ocal P er son nel 

The availability of university personnel to conduct in-service education 
programs is limited? moreover 3 when consultants are involved,, it adds signifi- 
cantly to the budget of such programs. It is essential, therefore, to train 
local school personnel to assume the responsibility of organizing and conducting 
in-service education programs utilizing VTR' s and MTT*s, Personnel in charge 
of such programs should be given adequate time 3 facilities and incentives to 
pursue such work. 

University Orientation Workshop 

tmtni m km t mm hu tm m , Hi 1 ,-*—, t mt m i m m m tm m SWMMCM **9 

University workshops to introduce school personnel responsible for in- 
service education to the use of MTT*s y their theoretical background, and the 
operation of video recorders, should be conducted before the beginning of any 
program. Participants should be then able to organize and conduct in-service 
education programs utilizing MIT's and VTR’ s on their own with assistance from 
the university consultant. The university should offer such workshops for credit. 
Conditions for the Utilization of VTR* s and MTT*s 

Several conditions are essential for the effective use of VTR's and MTT* s 
in in-service education programs, A nonthreatening, permissive atmosphere 
should prevail; the faculty shc-ld be assured that tapes will not be used by 
administrators against them. They should be the first to view the tapes and 
be able to erase them if they desire. Participants should be released from 
some of their school activities to enable them to be engaged in intensive work. 
Teaching assignments should be coordinated to allow for immediate analysis of 
tapes. It is also important that schools purchase equipment to conduct these 
activi ties. 
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Student Feedback and the Micro-Teaching Clinic 

A review of the literature and experiences in this study indicates the 
importance of written student feedback in the analysis of tapes. In addition 
to a general evaluation of the teacher* s lesson, questionnaires should focus 
on specific teaching skills. It is, therefore, recommended that this practice 
be used extensively. 

It is suggested that a micro-teaching clinic be established in the schools 
for teachers experimenting in various types of classroom interaction and teaching 
skills. 

Taping Procedure and Techniques 

Every teacher involved in taping activities should know hew to operate 
the equipment, particularly when viewing his tapes. He should noc, however, 
be burdened with the responsibility and tasks of taping his classes. Technicians 
or trained student employees should be assigned to this duty. 

Cancellation of taping a^ivities at the last minute or unsuccessful 
taping has caused frustration, reluctance to participate in such activities 
and even some cases caused some to drop out from the program. Maximum efforts 
should be made to tape teachers when they are scheduled and special care should 
be given to assure that the taping is successful. It is essential that dis- 
turbance due to technical problems be kept at a minimum. 

Encouraging Participation in Programs Utilizing VTR f s and MTT*s 

A supportive atmosphere is essential for any in-service education program. 
This is more so true with a program that may be perceived as threatening. 

VTR' s and MTT f s, more than many other methods, have the potential of modifying 
teacher behavior and improving the educational process. Incentives to encourage 
participation in such programs should be provided. 

Custom-Built Housings for Equipment 

To safely transport equipment and for its efficient use, it is essential 
that well-designed housing units be provided (custom-built or commercially 
available). Illustrated instructions should accompany each unit and must be 
followed faithfully. Color coding of electrical connection^ should be done 
to assist the operator. 

The Selection of Equipment 

Because of performance, size, weight, and cost, the half -inch size of VTR 
should be given serious consideration by anyone contemplating the purchase of 
equipment for video taping in an in-service education program. 




Equipment Scheduling 

A well-planned schedule for the transporting of equipment should he com- 
pleted far in advance* Such a schedule should route the units to the equipment 
center for the weekends to permit adjustment and maintenance* 
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APPENDIX A 



Excerpts from Teacher Reactions 

"Having been an active participant in the micro -teaching project, I 
am now more aware of my shortcomings and habits- I can certainly realize 
some of its many merits and I only hope that it continues to be used as a 
means for individual improvement and not a means by which an administrator 
can visit a class by proxy. Although I am sure none of the participants 
would have objected if an administrator had asked to view their tapes. 

"I was somewhat displeased in the timing of the taping. Rather than 
the video-taping fitting into my daily schedule, it was often necessary to 
rearrange class plans to meet its schedule which was often inconvenient. 

"Another regret is that I could not always put the researcher’s con- 
structive remarks info practice due to my teaching load (28 contact hours) 
which necessitated my devoting the bulk of my preparation time to the 
subjects not previously taught." 

"My experience with the Micro -teaching Program has been a very beneficial 
one, I feel this program has great potential and I would like very much to 
see it continued in the future. 

"After the initial taping, I do not believe the equipment and the operators 

interfered with the regular class work* 

"I was extremely pleased to see both members of my department participate 

in the project and I know both of them felt it to be profitable* 

"Personally, X believe I could have benefited more from the program if X 
could have had a more intensive amount of taping and reviewing For example, 
te tape on two consecutive days when I presented the same lesson two days in a 
row to each section of the class. The reviewing with the researcher was the 
most helpful part of the program because he could see ways to improve that I 
could not. His suggestions were made in a very tactful and helpful manner too." 

"The video recorder program was quite effective in my particular ease. X 
enjoyed working with the equipment and the consultant. Through the use of the 
equipment X discovered that I was doing things that X was not conscious of 
before. The first time that X used the equipment I was a little nervous; 
however, after I overcame this X felt the equipment and review sessions were 
quite beneficial. I would like the opportunity to continue using such equip- 
ment for personal improvement." 





"The benefits of recording and reviewing such video/audio tapes are 
both real and valuable. While a professional supervisor reviewing the tapes 
is probably best in the "micro" situation, the maximum benefit for normal class 
recordings can be derived by reviews conducted by a contemporary of the teacher 
who has knowledge of the subject or, at least, the field being taught My 
desire to continue using the recording equipment to make self -improvements is 
a little inhibited by my planned 21-hour contact load for next fall. 

"Awareness of the equipment’s presence and operation seems to improve 
the interest of nearly all students in the subject. Only the very poor 
students seem to lose interest. Whether the seeming interest is accompanied 
by real learning has not been definitely measured. 

’’Students seem pleased that the teacher wants to improve himself and 
that they are a part of the feedback mechanism »*' 

’’Micro -Teaching has helped me become more aware of the interaction 
between the instructor and the student and the many aspects of instructor 
benavior that affect classroom learning. I feel that this period should be 
limited to ten minutes, that the half hour or so of recording that was done 
in my case was more than what was needed. Possibly the first one should be 
approximately a half hour and the future ones broken down to ten minutes to 
utilize each period of work on a few specific aspects of the teaching methods. 

X think that the students also received a benefit in the class from the 
Hawthorne effect, 

"I believe that I have benefitted from this video taping and critiquing. 
Many of the staff, in my opinion, would be interested in the use of video tape 
for this purpose with the possibility that they would later on go along with 
choosing some ten minute portion of the video tape that they would let the 
administration use for evaluation. I believe that it would only work in this 
manner. If it were to be set up so that someone in this school were to assist 
in the video tape critiquing, it is my opinion that it would have to be some- 
body who is not connected with the administration who has been teaching for a 
reasonable period and who is respected by his fellow teachers for his disereet- 
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APPENDIX Bl 
Equipment 




COMPLETE “MOBILE VIDEO CENTER*' 

This housing unit was designed and con- 
structed specifically for the project 
at the University of Illinois. The 
camera support behind the monitor is a 
modified tripod, mounted permanently, 
allowing full elevation, panning and 
tilting of a normal tripod. 



MOBILE VIDEO CENTER PARTIALLY SET UP 

The Mobile Unit consists of a half- 
inch recorder, two cameras, two floor 
stand microphones, one lavalier micro- 
phone, a 9" television monitor, an 
amplifier-mixer and two special lenses 
which alternated between the two sets 
of equipment. 





PORTABLE HOUSING UNIT TO 
ACCOMPANY RECORDER 

This unit (“Portable Video Center") 
was designed to house all of the equip- 
ment included in the Mobile Video Center 
with the exception of the amplifier- 
mixer and one floor stand microphone. 
Without the mixer, a “Y-tap“ was provided 
to accept both microphones. 



APPENDIX B2 
Transporting Equipment 




SEPARATING THE MOBILE VIDEO CENTER 
FOR TRANSPORTING 

Basie in the design of this unit was 
the need for placing it in a station 
wagon. Bail- type rollers were mounted 
under the top half to serve two purposes? 
(1) to facilitate loading and unloading, 
and (2) to serve as locating pins when 
the two units are assembled as one. 



LOADING THE MOBILE VIDEO mnm 

After the unit lino hem r.v'tvd to 
the curb on its eastern, Me 1 fop 
half is rolled into tip* oMt-fm 
wagon, followed by the hoi torn ha I i . 
To prevent rolling in transit , the 
two halves are fastened together 
with trunk clasps and the station- 
ary casters of the Let tea hilt are 
locked with two steel pins. 





COMPLETE “PORTABLE VIDEO CENTER* 1 

In designing the Portable Video Center 
housing unit to fit in a standard auto- 
mobile f size and weight were given 
primary consideration. A castered 
platform provides easier movement. The 
recorder is carried like a suitcase. 





APPENDIX m 

Special Effects Equipment 



Special Effects Equipment consists 
of a special effects generator, a 
sync generator, and a special lens. 
Splitting the screen horizontally, 
vertically or by quadrants, this 
equipment provides simultaneous 
viewing of teacher and students 
from two cameras. Other than the 
two lenses, the set shown on this 
page costs approximately $900, 
Installed in a video recording 
system, the price would be approx- 
imately $1,200. The costs of the 
zoom and the wide-angle lenses are 
$350 and $75 respectively. 




APPENDIX Cl 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SETTING UP AND OPERATING 
MOBILE VIDEO CENTER 



INVENTORY CHECK LIST 

1, Two cameras 

2, Three microphones 

3, One mounted T.V, monitor 

4, One video recorder 

5, One mounted amplifier 

6, One mounted speaker 



7, One mounted tripod 
b, One portable tripod 

9. Two mike stands with base 

10, Two sets of video leads 

11, One extension cord 

12, One 110 volt power cord 

13, One accessory kit 

14, One take-up reel 



PRECAUTIONS ; _ 

i: Always remove reels before fastening recorder cover for transporting 

the equipment. 

2. Always have MOTOR SWITCH in "OFF" position when threading the tape, 

3* Always avoid aiming camera directly into the sun or at high intensity 

light such as welding. 

4 , Always run motor in "STANDBY" positibn for ten minutes when equipment 
is brought in from the cold. This eliminates condensation. 

5, Always have lens cap on lens when equipment is not in use. Cover lens 
before turning camera off. 

6, Always keep tape as close to room temperature as possible. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 « 

7. 



Supply Reel Spindle 
Power Button 
Audio Level Control 
Video Level Control 
Motor Standby/ 

Motor Off Switch 
Threading Diagram 
Record Button 

2 

3. 




£>• Level Meter 

9. Meter Select 
Switch 

10. Fast Forward 
Lever 

11. Play-Stop-Rewit 
Lever 

12. Tape Roller 

13. Automatic 
Shutoff 

14. Takeup Reel 
Spindle 



WHEN YOU RECEIVE THE EQUIPMENT , the RECORD BUTTON should be 1/2" hi S h *^ and 
-REWIND LEVER should be in the "STOP" position. These are all on the top of the reco . 
Also, the switch on the brown power supply box behind the recorder should be in the ‘OFF 
position. The RECORD PLAYBACK switch behind the recorder should be in RECORD . 



SETT ING UP AND CHECKING THE EQUIPMENT , , _ . r 

Y, plug in black AC cord to 110 source and connect to outlet box in left end of unit. 

2. Assembling camera on tripod. 

a. Lengthen each tripod leg one section. 

b. Extend tripod legs to maximum outward direction. 

c. Unscrew small handle from the end of large handle and screw into tripod head. 
NOTE; These handles lock the position of the head when they are turned clockwise. 

d. Raise camera base on tripod to chest height and lock at that level. 

e. Level camera base on tripod to horizontal position. 

f. Tighten all knobs of tripod snugly. 

g. Turn screw on tripod until threads protrude 1/4" above cork pad. 




h. Holding Camera #2 securely with lens opposite long handle of tripod, place 
threaded hold (bottom of camera) in position over the screw and tighten the 
screw as far as it will go with finger pressure. 

i. Turn large black collar around screw in same direction as screw was turned 
and make it snug thus adding greater security, 

j. Test the assembly to be sure camera is well fastened, 

k. Place Camera #1 on mounted tripod head in same manner as Camera #2 was 
mounted. 

3* Hug camera 110 leads to brown power supply box and connect at camera. 

4. Connect pink leads to cameras and outlet box, 

3, Connect green video lead to Camera #1 and outlet box video #1, Connect yellow video 
lead to Camera #2 and outlet box Video #2, 

6. Assemble mike stands and screw mike into stand, 

7. Plug mikes into outlet box. (Audio 1, 2, 3). 



Footage Indicator 
Video Level Control 
(Outer Knob) 

Audio Level Control 
(Inner Knob) 



Standby-Motor Knob 




Camera Select Switch 
PI ay-S top-Rewind 
Record Button 



Meter Level 



Meter Select Switch 



t. Put RECORD-PLAYBACK SWITCH in "RECORD”, (Located on top of box behind recorder.) 

9. Thread tape from supply reel, placed on left spindle, to take-up reel on right 
spindle, following threading diagram on recorder. 

NOTE: PLAY-STOP-REWIND LEVER must be in "STOP" position. 

10. Switch on power at brown power supply box behind recorder. 

11. Depress red RECORD BUTTON. (It will stay down) 

12. Unscrew lens cap and store carefully. (SHOULD NOW HAVE LIVE PICTURE ) 

13. To check video; 

Move METER SELECT SWITCH to "VIDEO", 

CAMERA SELECT SWITCH to "CAMERA #1". 

Check front collar of lens to be sure 
the red arrow points to "2.S" setting. 

Adjust 2nd collar of lens to get 
maximum sharpness. 

Repeat for 2nd camera with CAMERA SELECT SWITCH in "CAMERA #2" 

14. To adjust video : 

Move METER SELECT SWITCH TO "VIDEO" position. 

Adjust VIDEO LEVEL CONTROL (outer knob, lower left) to have meter reading in green 
(There is no need to adjust for both cameras.) 

13. To adjust audio : 

Move METER LEVEL CONTROL (inner knob, lower left) to have meter reading that 
seldom pegs the meter. 

16. Turn on by pulling STANDBY-MOTOR OFF KNOB up. 




TO RECORD 



1, Start footage indicator at 000 by pushing down on small black knob. 

2. Hold down on red RECORD BUTTON; push PLAY- STOP- REWIND LEVER to "PLAY" (SHOULD STILL 
HAVE LIVE PICTURE, REELS REVOLVING). 

3, Knob on side of speaker box should be turned counterclockwise to "OFF" position. 
NOTE ; During "RECORD," check and, if necessary, adjust AUDIO KNOB (lower left) 
for reading in the green area. 

4. To change cameras, switch CAMERA SELECTOR to "l" or "2." 



o 







TO PLAYBACK 

1. Move PLAY-STOP-REWIND LEVER to "STOP" position. Move right to "REWIND" position 

and stop at 000 reading on footage indicator, „ n „ ny . Aa ~ \ 

2. Move RECORD- PLAYBACK KNOB to "PLAYBACK", (Located on top of box behind recor e ,) 

3. Move PLAY-STOP-REWIND LEVER to "PLAY", 

4. Adjust VOLUME CONTROL KNOB on side of speaker. 

DISMANTLING THE EQUIPMENT 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



5. 

6 . 
7. 



8 



Replace lens cover on both cameras. 

Move PLAY-REWIND LEVER to "REWIND", 

NOTE: Machine will turn off automatically when tape runs out. 

Remove reels and store in appropriate containers. . „ .... 

Reset switches to following positions: The RECORD BUTTON should be 1/2 high, 

the PLAY-REWIND LEVER should be in "STOP" position. nprnnn . playback 

The switch on the brown outlet box should be in OFF Potion. The RECORD PLA A 

switch should be in the "RECORD" position. Push down MOTOR OFF SWITCH. 

Disconnect all wires and store in cart. 

Remove cameras from tripods and store in containers. 

Dismantle tripod and store in cart, _ _ . ,, 

NOTE . Small handle screws out of tripod head into the end of large han le. 

Screw must be level with cork surface. 

Unscrew mikes and store in cart. 

NOTE: Mike stand must be taken apart to be stored. 



r.T.EANTNG ROTARY HEADS 



1 • 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



BEFORE ATTEMPTING TO CLEAN ROTARY HEADS, DISCONNECT VIDEOCORDER FROM 
EXTERNAL POWER SOURCE. 



dove the rotary head to the groove for cleaning on the iefc side (see photo) by 
gently pushing 7 the head around with the cleaning tip (supplied in the accessory 

Sently hold the edge of the rotary head with your finger tip to keep head from 

Press^th^cleanin^trip lightly against the head, and clean by moving the 
cleaning 8 tip from^righr. NEVER MOVE THE CLEANING TIP VERTICALLY. 

Move the other head on the opposite side around gently with the cleaning 
tip, and clean it in the same manner. 
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APPENDIX C2 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SETTING UP AND OPERATING 
PORTABLE VIDEO CENTER 



INVENTORY CHECK LIST 



I * Two cameras 
2 ♦ Two microphones 

3, One T.V, monitor 

4, One mike stand with base 



5« One video recorder 

6. Two sets of video leads 

7. One 110 volt power cord 

8. One extension cord 



PRECAUTION S ; 



1. Always remove reels before fastening recorder cover for transporting the 
equipment. 

2, Always have MOTOR SWITCH in "OFF" position when threading the tape. 

3. Always avoid aiming camera directly into the sun or at high intensity 
light such as welding. 

4, Always run motor in "STANDBY 11 position for ten minutes when equipment is 
brought in from the cold. This eliminates condensation, 

5. Always have lens cap on lens when equipment is not in use. Cover lens 
before turning camera off. 

6, Always keep tape as close to room temperature as possible. 



1 . 

2 , 

3. 

4 . 

5. 



6 . 

7, 

8 . 
9 . 



Supply Reel Spindle 
Power Button 
Audio Level Control 
Video Level Control 
Motor Standby/ 

Motor Off Switch 
Threading Diagram 
Record Button 
Level Meter 
Meter Select 
Switch 




Fast Forward 
Lever 

PI ay-S top-Rewind 
Lever 

Tape Roller 
Automatic Shutoff 
Takeup Reel 
Spindle 



WHEN YOU RECEIVE THE EQUIPMENT , the RECORD BUTTON should be 1/2" high, and the 
PLAY-STOP-REWIND LEVER should “be in "STOP" position. These are all on top of the 
recorder. The OFF-ON SWITCH on the T.V. monitor should be in "OFF" position. 



SETTING UP AND CHECKING THE EQUIPMENT 
1. Assembling cameras on tripod. 

a. Lengthen each tripod leg one section. 

b. Extend tripod legs to maximum outward direction. 

c. Raise camera base on tripod to chest height and lock at that level. 

d. Level camera base on tripod to horizontal position. 

e. Tighten all knobs of tripod snugly. NOTE ; Handles lock the position of the 

head when they are turned clockwise. 

f. Turn screw on tripod until threads protrude 1/4" above cork pad. 

g. Holding Camera #2 securely with lens opposite long handle of tripod, place 
threaded hold (bottom of camera) in position over the screw and tighten the 
screw as far as it will go with finger pressure. 

h. Turn large black collar around screw in same direction as screw was turned 
and make it snug thus adding greater security. 

i. Test the assembly to be sure camera is well fastened. 

j. Place Camera #1 on other tripod Lead :'n same manner Camera #2 was mounted. 






2, place record er on convenient horizontal surface (minimum size* 16 a 26 ) ano 

remove top** . , , . 

3, Place T.V* monitor at right of recorder facing operator (remove shiele). 

4, Assemble mike stand and screw mike onto stand* (Place near recorder for 

5, Connect all^leads according to color coding to back of recorder, except for 

the plugs labeled "TO CAMERA". «« 

6, Connect green video lead to Camera #1, and yellow video lead to Camera it 2, 

7, Connect pink leads to cameras, 

8, Plug camera 110 leads to power supply (back of recorder) and connect at camera. 

9 , connect 110 volt power cord to the recorder, NOTE: Cord has twist lock plug. 

Insert and turn right to assemble. . , , , . 

10* Thread tape from supply reel, placed on left spindle, to take-up reel on right 

spindle, following threading diagram on recorder. 

NOTE ; PLAY STOP REWIND LEVER must be in "STOP position. 

Seeuence in i-.urni ng equipment on . To prevent damage to the equipment, it ia essential that 
the switches with red tables 1 through 4 be turned on in that order, 

] * Turn on #1 switch on TV monitor. 

2. Turn on #2 switch on Camera. 

3. Turn on #3 switch on recorder* , „ ^ ^ orav button 

NOTE; The #3 switch is turned on and off by simply depressing che gray button, 

"ON"* position is depressed* "OFF" position is up. 



Footage Indicator 
Video Level Control 
(Outer Knob) 

Audio Level Control 
(Inner Knob) 



'V, 



SONY 

< WL PC*# 



Camera Select Switch 
[play-Stop-Rewind 
! Record Button 



Standby-Motor Knob 



Meter Level 



Meter Select Switch 



4. Depress red RECORD BUTTON. (It will stay down.) 



/'SHOULD NOW HAVE LIVE PICTUR’ 

iimi MmmmM 



Front Collar 



Second dollar 



5, Unscrew lens cap and store carefully. 

6, To check video s 
Move METER SELECT SWITCH to "VIDEO". 

CAMERA SELECT SWITCH to "CAMERA #1". 

Check front collar of lens to be sure 
the red arrow points to "2.8" setting* 

Adjust 2nd collar of lens to get 

Repeat” 1 for^n^camera with CAMERA SELECT SWITCH in "CAMERA #2". 

7. To adjust video : 

Move METER SELECT SWITCH to "VIDEO" position. . 

Adjust VIDEO LEVEL CONTROL (G« ter knob, lower left) to have meter reading in 

green. (There is no need to adjust for both cameras.) 

8. Turn on by pulling STANDBY-MOTOR KNOB #4 up. 

TO RFOflRJ) 

1. Start rootage indicator at 000 by pushing eown on '“SSl- ,, 

2 Hold down on red RECORD BUTTON: push PLAY-^TOP- REWIND LEVER to PLAY, 

(SHOULD STILL HAVE LIVE PICTURE, PJEELS REVOLVING). 

3. 0FF-0N SWITCH on monitor should be turned counterclockwise to low position but 

not to "OFF" position. „ , , ,, . . 

4. Turn "AUDIO LEVEL" knob to maximum setting, extreme clockwise, (Inner knob, 

lower left'). 

5. To check audio, move METER SELECT SWITCH to "AUDIO" position; should have meter 
reading that seldom pegs the meter. 



TO PLAYBACK 

1. Move PLAY-STOP-REWIND LEVER to "STOP" position. Move right to "REWIND" position 
and stop at "000" reading on footage indicator, 

2. Move PLAT STOP REWIND LEVER to "PUT”. 

3. Adjust volume with OFF -ON knob on front of monitor, (Turn clockwise) 

DISMANTLING THE EQUIPMENT 

1, Replace lens cover on both cameras, 

2, Move PLAY-STOP-REWIND LEVER to "REWIND", 

NOTE S Machine will turn off automatically when tape runs out. 

3, Remove reels and store in appropriate containers, 

4, Turn off equipment in following order? #4, #3, #2, #1 
NOTE : Move PLAY STOP REWIND LEVER to "STOP". 

5, Disconnect all wires and store in case. 

NOTE ? 110 power cord has a twist lock plug. Turn left and pull to disengage, 
NOTE ? Both the light blue and the copper color coded plugs have releases 
which must be pushed to withdraw plug, 

6, Remove cameras from tripods and store in case, 

7, Dismantle tripod and store in case, 

8, Unscrew mike and store case. NOTE? Mike stand must be taken apart to be 
stored. 

9, The cords that are bound together are left connected to monitor, 

CLEANING ROTARY HEADS 

BEFORE ATTEMPTING TO CLEAN ROTARY HEADS, DISCONNECT VIDEOCORDER FROM 
EXTERNAL POWER SOURCE. 

1. Move the rotary head to the groove for cleaning on the left aide (see photo) by 
gently pushing the head around the cleaning tip (supplied in the accessory kit). 

2. Gently hold the edge of the rotary head with your finger tip to keep head from 
moving during cleaning, 

3. Press the cleaning tip lightly against the head, and clean by moving the 
cleaning tip from' right to left. NEVER MOVE THE CLEANING TIP VERTICALLY. 

4. Move the other head on the opposite side around gently with the cleaning tip, 
and clean it in the same manner. 
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VOTEC MICRO-TEACHING PROJECT 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING ZOOM LENS 



U ^OTOve^tandifd lens from camera by revolving it counterclockwise as viewed 

from front of camera; store in plastic container. 

2, Remove zoom lens from black leather container. . , fc . container. 

, Unacrew can from small end of zoom lens and store in black leather container. 

4 ! Remove small ZOOM CONTROL HANDLE from black leather container and screw in.o 

small hole in middle collar of zoom lens. c i oc kwise 

5. Screw small end of zoom lens into camera, revolving it clockwise. 

6, Turn camera on and remove lens cover. 



TO ADJUST LENS 

1. Check back collar to be sure the arrow points to 2.8 pamtrht handle 

2, Adjust zoom to "ZSMM” (wide picture) position by moving ZOOM CONTROL HANDLE 

counterclockwise as viewed from the operator s 
q Adiust NEAR-FAR KNOB on back of camera for maximum sharpness. 

1: Adjust zoom to IQQMM (close-up) position by moving zoom control c ockwiae. 
e Efims lens bv revolving front collar of zoom for maximum sharpness. 

NOTE: If the^ocus-'ng changes in the process of zooming, it is be ®® u ®® 
NEAR-FAR KNOB on bscfc of camera is not in the correct position. In 
it is neccpsary to go through steps 2, 3, 4, and 5 again. 



RFMft VTNfl AND STORING ZOOM LENS 
1. Replace lens cover. 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 



enovc^ZOOM CONTROL HANDLE from lens and store in black le-.cher container. 

amove zoom lens from camera by revolving „ her conta i ne r. 

-rew cap onto small end of zoom lens and store in black le -her container. 

amove standard lens from plastic container and screw into camera revolving 
.t clockwise. 
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APPENDIX D 

Developing Model Tapes q~ One 'Half* Inch Sor.v Eq ~ipme-t 
Dubbing (without captioning or voice overr :de) Preeed rr< 

(Note; Two recorders and a TV monitor are required#) 

Connections 

1, On Recorder #1 place the tape containing the portion to be transferred. 

2, On Recorder #2 place the fresh tape which will receive the dabbed portion 

3, Connect the jack "Video Oat" or Recorder #1 to "Video In 1" on 
Recorder #2. 

4, Connect "Audio (or "Line") Q«*t" on Recorder #1 with "A«die (or "Line") 

In" on Recorder #2. 

5, For viewing of model tape being dabbed, cennect "Video 0,t" on Recorder #2 
to "Video In" on TV monitor and "A.dio Oat" to "A-die In" on the monitor. 



Procedures 

mm n^mrnmmmm — mm mmmm mam 

1. Turn Recorder #1 on "Flay" a-d Recorder #2 on "Record." 

2. Check both the audio and video levels on Recorder #2 b» playing part of 
the selection to be dubbed and adjust accordingly, 

3. On Recorder #1, note the feetage for the seetier of tape t© be transferred 
for example, from 037 to 059 • 

4. Stop both recorders and rewind tape. Bring Recorder #2 back to 000. 
Recorder #1 should be brought back to the original 03? pl^s five feet 
which would then be 032, The additional five feet will allow the 
picture to stabilize before being transferred to the new tape, tk*s 
minimizing the rolling of the picture on the model tape. 

5. Turn Recoider #1 to "Play." 

6. When 037 footage appears 5 turn Recorder #2 on "Record," 

7. When 059 footage appears on Recorder #1, stop Recorder #2 and Recorder #1 
in that order. 

8. Repeat this operation for each ports or being transferred. 

9. The quality of the recording depends on the ace-rac^ ef the operator m 
anticipating the time for switching of the machines. This calls for the 
trial and error method and each d.bbed portien of the recording shc-ld 
be viewed when completed. 



Dubbing (with captioning) Procedure 



(Note*. Two recorders, a TV monitor* and a sec of letters for 
captioning are required.) 

Connections 



X. On Recorder #1 place the tape containing the portion to be transferred, 

2. On Recorder #2 place the fresh tape which will receive the dabbed 

portions, 

3. Connect the jack "Video Out" on Recorder 1(1 to ’'Video In 1” on 
Recorder #2, 

4. Connect ’’Audio (or "Line”) 0«t” on Recorder #1 to "Audio (or ’’Line’’) 

In" on Recorder #2. 

5. For viewing of model tape being dubbed, connect "Video Q-t" on 

Recorder #2 to "Video In" on TV monitor and "Audi© Oat" to "Audio In" 

on the monitor, 

6. Mount camera on tripod and connect the jack "Video Oat" on camera 
to "Video In 2" on Recorder #2, 



Procedures 



1. Move "Camera Select" switch to "Camera #2." 

2. Depress "Record" button on Recorder #2 and position camera on 
captioning while viewing monitor, 

3. Move "Camera Select" switch to "Camera #1," 

4. Turn Recorder # 1 on "Play" and Recorder #2 on "Record." 

5. Check both the audio and video levels on Recorder #2 b\ playing part 
of the selection to be dubbed and adjust accordingly. 

6. Move "Camera Select" switch to "Camera #2" and check "Video Level" 
adjustments by changing the "Beam" adjustment on the camera, 

7. Stop Recorder #1 and bring back to 000 reading and Recorder #2 to 
031 reading. 

8. Turn on Record #2 and start to record captioning, 

9. Turn Recorder #1 to "Play," 

10. When 037 fcotage appears on Recorder #1, move "Camera Select" switch 
to "Camera #1." 



ll t When 059 footage appears eo Recorder ; *l ♦ stop Rece tder ■?2> a n d 
Recorder #i In that order . 

12, Repeat the operation for each portion being transferred checking 
the progress of the mod * tape after each addition 

Dubbing (with captioning and_v gic£_Qverr^ 

{Note; Two recorders, a TV mentor ^ a set of letters, a mierophcne* an 

audio "Y-tap," and an a«di© cable with •'Off-On’' switch are required.) 

Connection s 

1« On Recorder # i place the tape containing the portion to be 
transferred. 

2. On Recorder #2 place the fresh tape which will receive the dabbed portions. 

3. Connect "Y-tap" to "Audi© (or "Line") In" on Recorder #2, 

4. Connect microphone to one side of "Y-tap." 

5. Connect audio cable with "Off -On" switch (in "Off" posit icr) from 
other side of "Y-tap" t© "A.die Oit" on Recorder #1« 

6. Conneet the jack "Vide© Oat" on Recorder #1 t© "Videe Ir 1" on 
Recorder #2. 

7. For viewing of model tape bel-g d-obed, connect "Videe Q«t" on 
Recorder #2 to "Video In" or TV men it or and "Audic 0*t" to A^die in 

on the monitor. 

8. Mount camera on tripod and connect the jack "Video Q-t" on camera to 
"Video In 2" on Recorder #2. 



Procedures 

1. Move "Camera Select" switch to "Camera #2." 

2. Depress "Record" button on Recorder #2 and position camera or 
captioning while viewing monitor. 

3. Move "Camera Select" switch to "Camera #1." 

4. Turn Recorder #1 on "Fle^" and Recorder $2 on "Record. 

5. Check both the audio and video levels on Recorder #2 b\ placing part 
of the selection to be d-bbed a**d adjust aceordingl%. 



6* To check the number of feet needed for voice override; 

a. Begin recording on Recorder #2 and note footage reading. 

b. Speak into microphone using prepared script. 

c. When finished with script, stop Recorder #2 and note footage reading* 

7. Rewind Recorder #2 to 000 reading and Recorder #1 should be brought 
back to original 037 pltis the number of feet needed for the prepared 
script. 

8. Turn Recorder #2 on "Record" and Recorder #1 on "Play*" 

9. Speak into microphone *sing prepared script* 

10. When 037 footage appears move "Camera Select" switch cn Recorder #2 
to "Camera #1" position and a«*dio "Off -On" switch in cable to "On." 

11. When 059 footage appears on Recorder #1, stop Recorder #2 and 
Recorder #1 in that order, 

12. Repeat this operation for each portion being transferred^ checking 
the progress of ehe model tape after each addition - 

(Note; Patience is required in developing model tapes. In some cases several 
tries are needed to obtain the quality of tape desired*) 
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